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THE TARE. 
With keen, elective eye and hand of skill 
Doth science seize the cheap and wasteful weed, 
Midway the wheat, and force it to fulfill 
Life’s end. and answer to the common need. 


But in the parable that Jesus told, 
The hopeless weed is pulled and bound and burned; 
By him who taught such gracious truths of old 
Redemption for the tare was undiscerned. 


Yet leaned his heart so on the heart of God 
He felt the Father-love flow everywhere ; 
The lilies braiding Palestina’s sod 
Were children of one Heavenly Father’s care. 


But for the weed his blessed eyes foresaw 
Not yet the end which science since hath learned, 
Or else he saw a law beyond a law 
Nor vainly said the tare is to be burned. 
Which is it? 
Do you, all certainly? 


That I do not know to-day: 

This thought I dare, 

Who keeps within the Master’s straitened way 
Will grow a grain that might have been a tare. 


Dexter, Maine. FANNIE B. DAMON. 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG FRIEND 


PROMOTE QUAKERISM ¢ 


[Read by L. Hollingsworth Wood, of New York city, at a 
fellowship conference of Friends of the other branch held in 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 7th, and at a joint fellowship con 
ference held in New York, Fourth month 26th. | 


DO TO 


The question which forms the title to this paper 


has, in one form or another, thrust itself upon 
the minds of each one of us who is gathered here 
to-day. We have all been working in some sort of 
Quaker enterprise, whether we have called it Quaker 
Round Table, Young Friends’ Association, Quaker- 
ism Class, or just the regular routine work of the 
meeting, and we may have asked the question in two 
ways. 

Perhaps at first it presented itself in this form: 
Can a young Friend do anything? There was a dis- 
couraged note about it. There did not seem to be 
anything very distinctive about us anyway. Charles 
Wagner is preaching the simple life more effectively, 
or at least more noticeably, than we are. Other de- 
nominations provide leaders for us in temperance, 
negro education, peace societies, and general philan- 
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thropie work, and the plain bonnets and straight col 
lars have almost disappeared. Members of our own 
Society seem to have conflicting opinions on many 
questions. We are so few in numbers that one of the 
great New York dailies spoke of us recently in an edi- 
torial as having “ so practically disappeared that they 
do not count.” On the whole, would it not be better 
to ally ourselves with some branch of the Christian 
Church, which is better organized, and of which the 
numbers, enthusiasm and wealth bespeak a greater 
abundance of vital force? It would have been easy 
for some of us to have answered that question in the 
affirmative not very long We did not know 
enough to answer the question at all. We were not 
really Friends. ‘To all intents and purposes we were 
birthright members only; not Friends by convince 
ment also, as all members should be. 


ago. 


If the questioner be in earnest he will be very apt 
to say, “ L will find out more about Quakerism before 
I change, and at least know what I am doing.” A\l- 
ready he is answering his question. Is not this what 
we have done in our young Quaker organizations ? 

Every one of them was started with a desire to 
know more reasons for the faith that was in us, or 
whether or no there were any faith in us worth keep- 
ing there. And we have found it and know it to be 
precious. 

As we have read the lives and testimonies of the 
early Friends, studied their characters, wondered at 
their deeds and sufferings in their devotion to truth, 
learned that men and women were willing to endure 
hardships, which in this easy-moving, smooth-cor- 
nered, Pullman-coach world of ours to-day seem past 
belief, rather than vary a shadow from their princi- 
ples, we were confronted with many and searching 
questions. 


The spirit which lead and animated these people 


cannot be dead. What has happened to it that we 
do not shake the country ? 

And so the interest in the study has increased, and 
we have been led to examine and take possession in 
some degree of our “ goodly heritage.” 

Is our work to stop here 2 

To have seen the highest is to love it. 
hide it? 


Shall we 


How does our question sound now? “ What ean a 
Young Friend Do?” Discouraged? Perhaps! But 
at the young Friends, not at the lack of something 
to do. 

In the work of our young Friends’ organizations we 
have been building for ourselves a foundation, dis- 
covering and placing ourselves upon a starting point 
or line. To many of us it has meant an awakening to 


realities of which we had no conception. A new in- 
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terest, enthusiasm— 
existence. 

What is to be done then? Shall we hoard our 
newly-found treasure? Keep it for a few who know 
us intimately and can search out the hidden thoughts 
which underlie some of our actions? If we do this, 
how long will the plant live ? 

We must work to some end or our inspiration will 
succumb to our inertia, and all that will be left will 
be the sweet but sad sense of having loved and lost. 

All of us who are met here are sure we have some- 
thing worth working for, and we must be in earnest 
or we would not have taken the trouble to come. 
Have we all asked ourselves what we are willing to do 
if we find out anything we can do? To say what a 
young Friend must do as distinguished from what he 
can do, is to violate our first principle. This much we 
can say: We are determined that each one of us shall 


be 


yes, a new life—has sprung into 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right 
umph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


were worsted, wrong would tri- 


Let us discuss the question which is the subject of 
this paper from three view points: 

First. What can a young Friend do to promote his 
own Quakerism ? 

Second. What can young Friends do to promote 
Quakerism in the Society of Friends ? 

Third. What can young Friends do to promote or 
expound or demonstrate Quakerism to the community 
in which they live, or the world at large ¢ 

The young Friend doing something to promote his 
own Quake rism sounds rather hopeless for sticcess in 
the second and third inquiries; but will not your ex- 
perience bear out ours that our younger membership 
is sadly lacking in a real definite knowledge of Quaker 
doctrine and principles, though perhaps well ground- 
ed in Quaker prejudices / 

It may be disagreeable to answer that question hon- 
estly; but if we are to accomplish anything we must 
be honest. ‘ To thine own self be true, and it will 
follow as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 

Our earnest young Friend then will start out with 
a determination to be honest, with his God, with hi:m- 
self and with the people about him. His being hon- 
est, absolutely honest, may destroy a number of his 
prejudices and upset some of the things he always had 
been taught were necessary to keep him “ unspotted 
from the world,” but these trials are not to be com- 
pared with the satisfacti.n of so secure a foundation 
for building as honesty gives. 

Having made up his mind to perfect honesty, let 
him begin a study of the times when Quakerism first 
manifested itself—of Quaker writings and writings 
ebout Quakers, if possible finding some kindred, 
young, frank, honest spirits with whom to discuss dis- 
coveries which will be made. If is better that a group 
so formed should be small enough and congenial 
enough to encourage rather than discourage an abso- 
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lutely free discussion, even with attendant dangers, 
than that any one should repress thoughts which may 
represent real impressions and feelings though crude 
and unformed. 

One can never tell how a simple, badly-expressed 
thought may grow or dwindle away under the search- 
light of free speech, nor what lasting effect it may 
have on one’s neighbor, either as an expression or a 
suggestion. 

The meetings of these study groups should, of 
course, be as frequent as circumstances will permit, 
and if the members are ali in earnest—* lively,” not 
deadly earnest—there will be no difficulty about find- 
ing time to have them often enough, so that the con- 
tinuity of thought will not be broken 

Comparison of early Friends’ religious experiences 
and methods of life and worship with apostolic or 
primitive Christianity, with all the aid which the best 
thought of centuries can bring, will give a wonder- 
fully helpful grasp of rock-bottom principles and 
imake toward freer, higher ideals as to the relation- 
ship between God and man. Let us take advantage 
of every help in study and intercourse to make our- 
selves the best Friends possible. 

We who have just been engaged in work of this 
kind know in our own experience the effect which it 
has had upon us, and it is the purpose in this paper 
to outline but briefly what we can do for ourselves, 
while laying all the stress possible on the way in 
which we do it and the attitude of mind in which we 
approach the problems to be solved. 

If the members of a study group have found their 
interest awakened by the course of study, they will 
soon be seeking to apply what they have found to 
their own surroundings. 

The most natural thing to do is to compare condi- 
tions and practices of our own Friends’ meeting with 
the ideals which our study has shown us. Do we find 
anything lacking? Can it be that this retiring, ex- 
clusive band of believers stirred up such an uproar in 
the whirlpool times of Oliver Cromwell? 

And here we arrive at our second view point. What 
can we do to promote real Quakerism in our meet- 
ings ? 

First, let us take the greatest care to avoid any 
spirit of criticism. Have we not all seen meetings 
which have suffered—ves, become extinct—because 
of this spirit of intolerant criticism? Were not the 
separations from which our beloved Society has suf- 
fered the direct result of this unchristian and un- 
Friendly attitude of mind ? 

It has never been possible to convince the rest of 
mankind that any one man or set of men possessed 
the whole truth, and we must in our meetings and 
elsewhere search for those portions of truth which we 
and those with whom we differ hold in common. If 
we look for points of similarity in our neighbors and 
ourselves, we can hardly quarrel with them. 

Suppose the “old Adam” of criticism is very 
strong; we can work it off, and on our own meeting 
too; but it is a dangerous experiment. In a real earn- 
est seeker after the promotion of Quakerism it will 
take the form of a desire to be of service to the meet- 
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ing; for let us remember that it is for those of us who 
see shortcomings in our meetings to make the meet- 
ings what they ought to be. 

We can organize other study groups in our mem- 
bership. It is just possible that the failures in our 
meetings are the result of ignorance. We can ar- 
range lectures for the meeting membership and their 
friends on some topic allied to Quakerism and Quaker 
ideals of worship. We can provide courses of study 
in the schools which are under Friends’ control. But 
more potent than all these will be the life which we 
lead among our friends. After all, it is the inspira- 
tion of the daily contact with a saintly life which has 
the most lasting results, and the effect of bright, 
cheerful fellowship, showing love and sympathy 
everywhere, and translating Quakerism as expounded 
or suggested by the early Friends into a wide-awake, 
twentieth-century expression, will produce an appre- 
ciative notice from our associates. 

We must be ready for any and every service. As 
it was expressed in the minutes of one of our Western 
Yearly Meetings, “ What we need is a membership 
made up of congregations of clergy, not clergy and 
laity.” Real pastoral work by the members of a 
study group would be helpful both to the general 
membership and to the study group which does the 
work. 

Let us take advantage of the wonderful freedom 
which our form of worship allows, and be faithful to, 
not fearful of, the promptings to which our work has 
fitted us to respond. 

To those who have belongs the responsibility of 
distributing. By those who have seen the Vision the 
picture must be painted. As Shipley N. Brayshaw 
expressed it to us on a recent visit to the United 
States: “ Let us go to our meetings for worship with 
our minds set upon being helpful to the meeting, 
ready to give as well as to receive. Even if we say 
nothing the spiritual life of the meeting will be quick- 
ened.” 

Our own meetings are not the only ones perhaps 
where the knowledge of Quakerism as we have found 
it is needed. Some little country meeting is just able 
to hold itself together. The idea suggests itself to 
one member of the study group that he or she should 
attend it. It is brought up at the next meeting of the 
group, and one or two perhaps unite with the concern 
and they decide to make a tour of the meetings simi- 
larly situated, perhaps on foot in holiday time, as re- 
ce ntly in England. Perhaps “ way does not open ” 
for such an extended journey. One or two can cer- 
tainly attend the First-day morning meeting. Only 
to have a few young Friends come and “ sit and sym- 
pathize ” will often awaken a beautiful expression of 
thanksgiving in some of our meetings, and if our 
young Friends would go and give as they feel able, a 
new life would be felt. It takes time, and one has 
other things one calls duties. We need the spirit 
which animated the committee which was sent from 
a quarterly meeting of New York Yearly Meeting to 
set up a meeting in Canada. They led a life like St. 
Paul’s; in shipwrecks often; in perils by land and sea; 
and though it took them months, they acecomplished 
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their journey, and Canada Yearly Meeting 
monument to their faithfulness. 

By all means let the strong help the weak. 
get together in what strength we have. 

To a New Yorker coming to attend your meetings 
in Philadelphia, the inspiration of the numbers of 
your intelligent, earnest young Friends is tremen- 
dous. We need you Philadelphians in New York, in 
New England, in Baltimore. 

The West needs us all, and we need them. 

We young Friends of this fellowship can bind to- 
gether long-separated strands of a strong rope, and 
can then pull on it together while we encourage 
others to do the same. We can form bridges between 
groups kept apart by prejudice or criticism or geo- 
graphical isolation. 

Let us form an organization for looking up iso- 
lated Friends and bind them into a corresponding 
body which will result in a Friends’ center or head- 
quarters in every city or town in the United States, 
and let us pledge ourselves in traveling, whether for 
business or pleasure, to visit these centers and meet 
with them. 

Let us use our study or fellowship group as a sort 
of clearing house for exchanging our thoughts and 
purposes, and individually go out from them deter- 
mined to be faithful; to make and seize opportunities; 
to encourage and set fire to our membership; to rouse 
them from self-complacency and laziness, out of the 
rut of tradition into the full sunshine of the free air 
which we have inherited as a birthright. 

Opportunities may come unsought; 
to come if we seek them. 


is the 


Let us 


they are sure 
(Concluded next week. ) 


THE ETHIOPIAN AND “ 


SPOTS.” 


On the “The Clansman ” had its initial 
presentation in a Philadelphia theater the writer saw 
its author, Thomas Dixon, Jr., making long strides 
with his angular body in the court of the City Hall. 
Prosperous in his literary ventures, the former 
preacher was well groomed va clothed in a new suit 
of conventional spring gra However he may be 
consumed with race pre ra the world is apparent- 
ly dealing gently with him. 

The career of “ The 
“The Leopard’s Spots,” have demonstrated that fic- 
tion and the drama have just as potent a power to 
educate civilization backwards as forwards, and will 
as truly promote the prejudice of the masses as they 
will make apparent the wrongs of the classes. 

It is rather surprising that Dixon’s treatment of 
the race problem has met with so little challenge in 
periodical and special literature. If his claim is true, 
the victory summed up at Appomattox was one of 
mightand not of right,and the after efforts for human 
justice and a united government were combinations 
of accidental experiments and actual folly. And still 
that portion of the press which is supposed to politic- 
ally hold sacred as the apple of its eye, the fruits of 
the great civil struggle, is practically silent in the 
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day that 


Clansman,” and the sales of 
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face of artful efforts to rewrite history, and educate 
a citizenship at variance with the sacrifices of forty 
years ago. 

Ernest Crosby, in his little book, “ Garrison, the 
Non-Resistant,” has shown up the narrow and repul- 
sive brutality of the prejudice which the literature of 
the Dixon type is bound to create, and this in face 
of the fact that he avers that he is not actuated by 
hate in his treatment of the race problem. But what- 
ever his asserted starting point, the fruit of his writ- 
ing in public thinking is multiplied hate and preju- 
dice, that tends to develop a spirit in whch no great 
moral, social or political problem was ever settled. 

About the most vigorous meeting of Dixon on his 
own ground with which we are familiar is to be found 
in “‘ An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon, Jr., by Kelly 
Miller.” This is a small pamphlet, but it treats a 
large subject in a very clear-cut and readable way. 
Kelly Miller is Professor of Mathematics and In- 
structor in Sociology in Howard University, Wash- 
ington. He is not a sort of a brown man, like Booker 
Washington, or a “ bleached out ” negro, like the late 
Frederick Douglass and Prof. Greener, but a genuine 
black man, cultured in mind and schooled in spirit. 
His view is broader and his temper better than is ex- 
hibited by the author of ‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots.” 

Space does not admit of lengthy extracts from 
Prof. Miller’s letter, and we only give enough to show 
his style and the method of his thinking. Speaking to 
Dixon, he says: 


Your fundamental thesis is that “no amount of education 
of any kind, industrial, classical or religious, can make a negro 
a white man, or bridge the chasm of the centuries which 
separates him from the white man in the evolution of human 
history.” This doctrine is as old as human oppression. Cal- 
houn made it the arch stone in the defense of negro slavery— 
and lost. 

This is but a recrudescence of the doctrine which was ex- 
ploited and exploded during the anti-slavery struggle. Do you 
recall the school of pro-slavery scientists who demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the negro’s skull was too thick to compre- 
hend the substance of Aryan knowledge? Have you not read 
in the discredited scientific books of that period, with what 
triumphant acclaim it was shown that the negro’s shape and 
size of skull, facial angle; and cephalic configuration rendered 
him forever impervious to the white man’s civilization? But 
all enlightened minds are now as ashamed of that doctrine as 
they are of the one-time doctrine that the negro had no soul. 
We become aware of mind through its manifestations. Within 
forty years of only partial opportunity, while playing as it 
were in the backyard of civilization, the American negro has 
cut down his illiteracy by over fifty per cent.; has produced 
a professional class some fifty thousand strong, including min- 
isters, teachers, doctors, lawyers, editors, authors, architects, 
engineers, and all higher lines of listed pursuits in which white 
men are engaged. . . . It devolves upon Mr. Dixon to point out 
some standard, either of intelligence, character or conduct to 
which the negro cannot conform. Will you please tell a wait- 
ing world just what is the psychological difference between the 
races - 


To the charge of Dixon and his apostles that the 
milions in Africa have never made any contribution 
to human progress, Prof. Miller responds: 


One rarely meets, outside of yellow journalism, with such 
lavishness of language, wasted upon a hoary dogma. A dis- 
credited dictum that has been bandied about the world from 
the time of Canaan to Calhoun, is revamped and set forth 
with as much ardor and fervency of feeling as if discovered for 
the first time and proclaimed for the illumination of a waiting 
world. .. . That negroes in the average are not equal in de- 
veloped capacity to the white race, is a proposition which it 
would be as simple to affirm as it is silly to deny. The negro 
represents a backward race which has not yet taken a com- 
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manding part in the progressive movement of the world. In 
the great cosmic scheme of things, some races reach the lime- 
light of civilization ahead of others. But that temporary for- 
wardness does not argue inherent superiority is as evident as 
any fact of history. An unfriendly environment may hinder 
and impede the one, while fortunate circumstances may 
quicken and spur the other. Relative superiority is only a 
transient phase of human development. 

We recommend this paragraph as a fine sample of 
plain speaking and truthful philosophy: 

But do you think, Mr. Dixon, that when you evoke the evil 
spirit you can exorcise him at will? The negro in the end will 
be the least of his victims. Those who become innoculated 
with the virus of race hatred are more unfortunate than the 
victims of it. Voltaire tells us that it is more difficult and 
more meritorious to wean men of their prejudices than it is to 
civilize the barbarian. Race hatred is the most malignant 
poison that can afflict the mind. It freezes up the fount of in- 
spiration and chills the higher faculties of the soul. You are a 
greater enemy to your own race than you are to mine. 

This article is intended quite as much as an intro- 
duction as a review, because Prof. Miller will deliver 
an address Second-day evening, Fifth month 14th, in 
Race Street meeting house, on “ The Relation of the 
Races in the Northern States.” We trust that this 
little foretaste of what may be expected will bring a 
large number of Friends and interested persons to the 
meeting on that occasion. m. Ww. W. 


FRIENDS IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AND 
BRITTANY. 

The two meetings of Friends in the Channel 
Islands, one in Guernsey and the other in Jersey, 
have for nearly ten years been under the care of a 
committee of Sussex, Surrey and Hants Quarterly 
Meeting, originally appointed to help the meeting at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, which, since this enlarge- 
ment of its duties, has been known as the “ Islands 
Committee.” Besides an earlier visit to Jersey, in 
connection with the imprisonment of two young 
men for refusal of military service, I have now paid 
five visits to both islands under the auspices of the 
committee, the third of these visits having been spe- 
cially in the interest of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, when I accompanied H. E. Clark, and the 
fourth on behalf of the Yearly Meeting Peace Depu- 
tation. The latter visit has left permanent traces, in 
Guernsey at least, thanks to the persistent energy of 
two of the Friends in that island; a branch of the 
Peace Union was then formed, which had already en- 
rolled more than two hundred members. On this oc- 
casion, two peace meetings were held, one in St. Peter 
Port, the other in the country. In the latter, by re- 
quest, I spoke in French, to which language the coun- 
try people in both islands still cling; and at each 
meeting a considerable number of fresh signatures 
to the Peace Union declaration were obtained. 

These little Friends’ meetings, isolated as they are 
from the mainland, and subject to considerable vicis- 
situdes as regards their membership, may be warmly 
commended to the notice of Friends to whom the 
mild climate and beautiful shores of the islands might 
prove helpful and pleasant. They are not merely a 
burden on the Society at large; Guernsey has given 
to our foreign missions a much-valued worker in the 
great field of China, Mira L. Cumber; and Jersey, 
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which supplied a useful worker to the Home Mission 
Committee in its early days, has now given to our 
own quarterly meeting a Friend and his wife, who are 
doing excellent service in the Isle of Wight. 

Crossing from Jersey to Granville in the early 
morning of the 11th inst., after spending the night on 
board ship and a long day in the train, I reached 
Paimpol that evening. A meeting which I had ex- 
pected to hold at St. Brieuc, on the way, fell through, 
but I had.a pleasant hour there with the young Bre- 
ton evangelist who is working in connection with the 
Methodist Church. I had a week with C. D. Terrell 
and his wife, and was able to give my lantern lecture 
on Palestine in the two little halls belonging to our 
Friends’ mission at Paimpol and Lézardrieux, besides 
attending a meeting on Sunday at each place and a 
mothers’ meeting and “ Thursday school” at Paim- 
pol. (Thursday, being the school holiday in France, 
is everywhere utilized by Christian workers for re- 
ligious instruction to the children, as in our Sunday 
Schools at home.) We spent an afternoon in visiting 
Loguivy, a charmingly situated fishing village where 
not even a Roman Catholic church exists, where gos- 
pels and tracts are very readily received, and where 
the people seem really desirous to have gospel meet- 
ings. C. D. Terrell much hopes to be able to find a 
room there, as the village is within four or five miles 
of Paimpol. We also visited the Swiss evangelist, M. 
Chapallaz, and his English wife (from Plymouth), 
who are ©. D. Terrell’s nearest neighbors as gospel 
workers, at Plougrescant, and accompanied them to 
their recently-opened sphere of work at Port Blanc, 
where I again gave my lantern lecture. 

The work is decidedly encouraging on the whole, 
especially at Lézardrieux, where the simple but pretty 
wooden hall erected last autumn, which will seat 150 
people, is often more than half full, and crowded 
whenever the lantern is used. ‘Temperance work is 
an essential feature of the presentation of the gospel 
throughout Brittany, as I am assured by all the work- 
ers I have met. Drunkenness is the curse of the Bre- 
ton; many of the priests set the example of this vice, 
and very rarely do anyof them attempt to stay its rav- 
ages. A good many years ago Fielden Thorp kindly 
lent me Pierre Loti’s story, “Mon Frére Yves,” con- 
taining a picture of the drinking habits of the Breton 
fisher-folk that is in no degree exaggerated. The 
pastor of Brest tells me that he knew the original of 
this story, which is in substance a true one. At 
Lézardrieux fifteen pledges have been taken; some of 
these represent homes completely changed by the 
preaching of the gospel, combined with the practice 
of total abstinence. Madame Masclet, the Christian 
woman who was the means of beginning the work at 
Lézardrieux, told us of a conversation she lately had 
with a woman whose husband had formerly been a 
great drinker, and was often very cruel to her. 
** Now,” she said, “ he fetches the water, and does all 
sorts of little things for me, and I believe he will soon 
call me ‘ Ma chérie’ again ”! 

Since leaving Paimpol, with my son as a compan- 
ion and helper, I have given lantern lectures at Huel- 
goat, Brest, Quimper, Douarnenez and Lorient. At 
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each place we had full halls, whether small or large 
—at Brest, Quimper and Lorient in the Protestant 
Church (“ temple”); at Huelgoat in the small hall 
connected with pastor Lecoat’s Breton mission; at 
Douarnenez in a hired music hall, as the usual hall of 
the Welsh Calvinistie mission was obviously far too 
small for the occasion. The audiences have consisted 
of a larger or smaller nucleus of Protestants, or at 
least attenders of mission services, with a considerable 
number, sometimes a great majority of Catholics. 
Everywhere the attention and interest have been 
great, whether the audience was largely composed of 
the respectable classes, as in the three “ temples ” 
above mentioned, or almost exclusively of the rough- 
est and humblest classes, as in the other two places. 
At Lorient, we had special-cause for thankfulness in 
the testimony of a distinguished professor, a Catholic, 
who had come with his family, and expressed his grat- 
itude to me at the close, telling me that he often read 
the gospel narratives to his children in the evening, 
and that the views and descriptions placed before 
them would certainly add to their profit and edifica- 
tion in these studies. The pastor, too, who received 
C. D. Terrell and myself in 1897, expressed thank- 
fulness for the encouragement given to him through 
the lecture, which had brought to his church a class 
of hearers with whom he was on friendly terms so- 
cially, but who had never before set foot within its 
walls. He and his wife desired me to express to 
Friends at home their gratitude for our visit. He 
also expressed his satisfaction that, in this time of 
intense excitement, especially in Brittany, with re- 
gard to the church inventories, nothing had been said 
which could possibly hurt the susceptibilities of the 
Catholics present.—Joseph G. the 
Friend (London). 


Alexander. in 


AUSTRALIAN FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 


Dear Friend: Having just left Australia, after a 
pleasant and interesting visit of two and a half 
months, I thought it might interest some of your 
readers if I gave briefly some of my impressions of 
that great continent, and also a few particulars of my 
visit to Hobart School and the various Friends’ meet- 
ings in Australia. I was able to see something of 
each of the six States, visiting them in the following 
order, viz: Western Australia, South Australia, Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, New South Wales and Queensland. 
I was greatly impressed by the vastness of their ter- 
ritory; though I had traveled altogether between 
3,000 and 4,000 miles by rail, I seemed to have only 
touched the outer fringe of the country. 

My visit to Australia, however, had for me an es- 
pecial interest, owing to the opportunity it gave me 
of meeting so many of the members of our Society 
there. I felt privileged to have been able to visit the 
meetings for worship in Adelaide, Melbourne, Ho- 
bart, Sydney and Brisbane, and to have got to know 
individually so many Friends in them, the warm wel- 
come and the many kindnesses from whom I shall al- 
ways recall with pleasure. Our dear Friend Joseph 
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James Neave, though in somewhat feeble health, is 
able to attend First-day morning meeting in Sydney, 
and I was very pleased to meet him again, remember- 
ing hisevisit to Dublin Yearly Meeting some years 
The attendance at Hobart meeting was the 
largest of any I attended, probably sixty or seventy, 
about twenty-four'being children from the school. At 
Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide the numbers varied 
from about twenty to thirty, while at Brisbane eight 
of us gathered in all. 

I was glad to have had the opportunity of visiting 
Hobart Friends’ School just before it broke up for 
the Christmas holidays, attending their annual ex- 
cursion—a delightful sail up the river Derwent on a 
specially-chartered steamer. 


avo. 


On the Sunday evening 
1 visited the school, and had a meeting with the chil- 
dren, and the following day was present at their 
break-up function, when the Premier of Tasmania 
(J. W. Evans) presided, presented the prizes and 
made a speech. The boys and girls gave separate 
gymnastic displays, and the work done by them dur- 
ing their leisure hours was on view in the class rooms. 
The school stands on rising ground, commanding a 
beautiful view over the harbor, with Mount Welling- 
ton rising grandly to the height of 4,000 feet behind 
it. There is a good deal of land round the house, and 
it seems to be a particularly healthy situation. <A 
tine laboratory was added to the school last year, and 
Francis Mather showed me the plans of much-need- 
ed additions to the main building they are about to 
commence. They can only carry out part of the 
scheme at present, supplying the more urgent wants, 
but the full extension is needed so as to bring the 
premises nearer to the standard of modern require- 
ments, and to meet the growth of the school. There 
are about one hundred boys and seventy girls, of 
whom about thirty are boarders. I think the school 
is doing well under the headship of J. Edgar Smith 
and his wife, and is playing a useful part in the work 
of the Society. It is and will be one of the most im- 
portant factors in the maintenance of Quakerism in 
Australasia, and as such it deserves our active sym- 
pathy and support. A member of the committee in- 
formed me that they would be glad if one or two well- 
qualified English Friend teachers felt called to offer 
their services for work in the school. 

We must all desire that as Australia develops, our 
influence there for good, as a Society, may also grow 
and spread.—Charles 1. Jacob, in The Friend (Lon- 
don). 

Wellington, N. Z 


FELLOWSHIP MEETING. 


On the Fifth-day, Fourth month 26th, 1906, a pub- 
lic meeting, under the care of the New York Fellow- 
ship Committee, was held at the meeting house in 
Rutherford Place, New York city. The meeting was 
indicative of the good feeling that exists in New York 
con both sides of what one Friend has called the im- 
aginary line. All the prepared addresses were by 
“the other branch,” but the attendance and the dis- 
cussion were without thought of line. 
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A paper on the “ Fellowship of the Early Friends,” 
written by Elizabeth Blanchard and Julia Cope Col- 
lins, was read by the latter. In the paper was shown 
the Fellowship among those who were touched by the 
preaching of George Fox and others, the persecu- 
tions suffered at their gatherings, and the help they 
extended to those arrested and imprisoned. This help 
sometimes had to come from sympathizers in other 
localities, and so relationships were initiated which 
gradually grew into wider associations, into a church 
relationship and united society, although a church 
was far from the original thought of Friends. 

A paper, entitled ““ What Can a Young Friend Do 
to Promote Quakerism?” was read by L. Hollings- 
worth Wood, which appears in full in 
column. 

At the evening session Rufus M. Jones spoke on 
* Fellowship,” in the course of which he said: 

* Those who move things are those who have 
ideals. A society which has lost its ideals, must 
either face death or else search for and rediscover its 
ideals. ‘This age demands more of Friends than has 
ever before been demanded of them. 
not want negations. 


another 


The age does 
People will not come to us un- 
less we show good affirmative reason why. The rea- 
son why must be a present reason. Doing things be- 
cause grandfather did is a kind of Quakerism that has 
no future. It will not attract those who are in revolt 
against ecclesiasticism. Our chance has come to lead 
the world of those who want a religion of the spirit. 
First of all we must get a little group, a Gideon’s 
band, of those who are once more possessed of a liv- 
ing ideal. Such persons are irresistible. Twelve 
vears after Fox began to speak there were Quakers 
in every part of the habitable globe. Everybody is 
irresistible who has an idea; the main trouble often 
is that the other fellow has it. The little band of dis- 
ciples about Christ, to whom he said, ‘ Ye are the salt 
of the earth,’ did not present a notable appearance. 
But a few centuries later, a Roman Emperor was 
forced to exclaim, ‘ Galilean, thou hast conquered ! ; 

“Having an ideal is not holding a set of views: 
‘The devils believe and tremble’; nor is it saying, 
‘Lord! Lord!’ The great ideal is Fellowship, love 
for each other, that which Christ calls the kingdom 
of God, love, fellowship, service and co-operation. 
We have been losing sight of the significance of 
persons. Theological controversies have played havoe 
with the real spirit of religion. We have been 
anxious to have unity of belief and practice, correct 
views. Love and fellowship are of more use than a 
whole archive of correct views. We become too 
much afraid to fling ourselves with passion into our 
ideals, afraid of losing some of our correct views. 

“Love somebody in the concrete rather than love 
the universal. The Reformation began, not with Lu- 
ther, but a hundred years earlier, when St. Francis 
leaped off his horse and threw his arms around a leper 
and told him he loved him. 

“ Tf our fellowship had no further motive than just 
our getting together, it would be worth while, but it 
has a further thought; it is an attempt to get together 
groups of young Friends who will devote themselves 
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to setting forth Quakerism. We want to help direct 
the stream of tendency of our age. Don’t get into a 
Find the current 
that is going your way and put yourself in line with 
it. Don’t manage it so that the stars in their courses 
are fighting against you. 
other kind of a star. 


current that is setting against you. 


Hitch your wagon to an- 
A great battle is being fought 
and we have a chance to be in it. Form groups of 
young Friends and study practical, present day Quak- 
erism. Study the trend of modern thought and what 
it has for us. Let us 
have a concern for clearer knowledge of the truth. 

“ We need the cultivation of the group spirit for 
the great work that is before us. We hope to have 
more meetings like this, and larger. We hope the 
groups will have apostolic tramps, visiting meetings 
wherever possible. We need the cultivation of spir- 
itual gifts, speaking in meeting in a natural way, just 
heart to heart talks. Direct plain talk goes every- 
where in the world. 

* Be ready to go anywhere in the world. 
town in Maine there is no church. 


Study sociological questions. 


In a 
Go and live a 
clean Christian life.there; not be a pastor there, but 
just live a Christian life, gather others to help you, 
form a group, show the people what ean be done. 

* John Wilhelm Rowntree said what we seek is the 
reality, and he prayed God to lay on us the burden of 
the world’s suffering.” 

Between the two sessions Friends had an oppor- 
tunity for breaking bread together and promoting 
better acquaintance for Fellowship and Friendliness. 

H. M. Haviianp. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Not socialism, or any other “ism,” can perma- 
nently equalize the fortunes of men. The strong will 
dominate, the weak must suecumb. ‘“ To him that 
hath shall be given, from him that hath not shall be 
taken away that which he hath.” Power draws 
power; inefliciency loses even that which it hath. To 
abolish poverty, to abolish wealth, we must first abol- 
ish the natural inequality of mankind. It is as if 
some men had longer arms than others and could 
reach the fruit on the tree of opportunity beyond the 
grasp of their competitors. Shall we cut off their 
arms? No, we can only shame them out of making 
hogs of themselves and of laying up greater stores 
than they can possibly use. In our day and country 
the golden fruit on the tree has been so abundant that 
the long-armed men have degenerated into wealth 
maniacs and have resorted to all manner of unfair 
means; they have trampled down the shorter-armed 
men and have gained an advantage on their prostrate 
bodies. That is where the injustice comes in. Some 
of our monstrous trusts and combines, for instance, 
have killed competition by foul and wunderhand 
means; they have crowded or thrust their competitors 
entirely away from the tree, or else have mounted up 
on their shoulders. They have resorted to the meth- 
ods of the robber and assassin.—J ohn Burroughs, in 
the Cosmopolitan. 
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CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


This Union, made up ol the First-day schools of 
Birmingham, Chester, Darby, Goshen, Lansdowne, 
Middletown, Newtown Square (Delaware County), 
Providence (Media), Swarthmore, West Chester, 
Willistown and Wilmington, met for its semi-annual 
session at Darby, Delaware County, Pa., Seventh- 
day, the 21st of Fourth month. 

Reports were read from all the schools. 
them, situated in cities or towns, ar 


Seven of 
in session from 
Ninth or Tenth month to Sixth or Seventh month; 
five, situated in country neighborhoods, from Fourth 
or Fifth month to Tenth, Eleventh or Twelfth month; 
and one, though situated in a remote country neigh- 
borhood, is held all the year through. Four of the 
schools assemble before meeting, the rest after meet- 
ing. There are, in all, 128 officers and teachers, of 
whom 106 are members of the Society of Friends; 
the total roll of pupils in all these schools is 825, of 
whom 317 are adults, 440 are members, 65 have one 
parent a member; the average attendance, including 
officers and teachers, has been 507 9-35; there are 
3,012 books in the libraries. Six of the schools ro 
port holding no teachers’ meetings, five meet month- 
ly or every two months, others meet occasionally or 
seldom. 

The superintendents of the schools are at present 
as follows: Birmingham, Isaac A. Passmore, Route 
7, West Chester; Chester, Rachel P. Leys, 319 E. 
Broad Street, Chester, Pa.; Concord, Margaret C. 
Wilson, Coneordville, Pa.; Darby, Mary McAllister, 
304 North Thirty-fifth Street, Philadelphia; Goshen, 
Albert L. Hood, West Chester: Lansdowne, S. John 
Pyle; Middletown, Anna J. Darlington, Media, Pa.; 
Newtown (Delaware County), R. P. Dutton, New- 
town Square, Pa.; Providence (Media), Clara B. 
Miller, Media, Pa.; Swarthmore, William I. Hull; 
West Chester, Herbert P. Worth; Willistown, Alice 
C. Bartram, Newtown Square, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Lewis W. Brosius, 1502 Delaware Avenue. 

The discussion ot the morning session, on develop- 
ment of local leadership in religious education, was 
opened by Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore. He 
said: 

There is no place in the Friendly system, when in 
health, for the leader who personally dominates and 
controls. The ineidents and events that led up to 
the Separation of 1827-8 show a preponderance of 
this kind of leadership, and the Separation was, on 
the one side, a revolt from it. 

Every leader must first be a follower. The 
leader who gets too far from the lead is no longer 
a true leader. As he grows in leadership his relations 
with them should become closer, more far reaching 
Leadership is not an exact term. The 
true leader mingles with the lead as one of them. 
He helps to inspire them, but more, still, is inspired 
by them. 


more lasting. 


It is a case of pure democracy. There is 
no sharp dividing line. There will be times when one 
or another must assume more responsibility than the 
others. There will be some who have more initiative 
than others. It is this alone that differentiates the 
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leader from the led—greater capacity or opportun- 
ity tor service. 

To be well equipped for leadership in the Society 
of Friends one must (1) understand as fully as pos- 
sible the beginnings of the Society. He must know 
what were the conditions and events in the time pre- 
ceding the rise of the Friendly movement, that made 
the growth of the Society possible; for the Society 
of Friends did not drop full rebed from a clear sky. 
He must (2) become thoroughly and entirely satu- 
rated with the spirit of Quakerism, the central 
thought of which is unity, which does not mean uni- 
formity of belief or clothes, nor does it mean walking 
on the same side of the street. It means unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. He must believe in this 
and in the democracy of our form of worship and of 
carrying on business; and then he must set about to 
help make the ideal Friends’ meeting. Understand- 
ing and believing in our system of worship, he must 
(3) know that to do one’s part in the religious life 
and activity of a meeting neighborhood means prepa- 
ration; not the preparation of a theological school, 
not preparation even at Swarthmore. It means a con- 
stant preparation; not preparing sermons, but prepa- 
ration for the meeting; conscious effort during the 
whole week to get into the spirit of the coming meet- 
ing and to be a living part of it when one comes to 
it. Meetings fail because we come into them full 
of affairs, and use the very silence to commercial ad- 
vantage. We need (4) to understand that the real 
ministry need never be spoken. True ministry, true 
leadership, lies deeper than that. Whoever goes 
down into the depths of life, though he sit silent in 
meeting, yet he will be a leader and will be looked 
to as such. 

We need to get rid of the idea that the leader is 
a sort of sir oracle. There is no miracle, no mystery, 
about it. It is simply God’s way of doing whenever 
we put ourselves in his way. We are not to look 
upon the leader as one who has access to the divine 
things that the others do not have and to whom they 
may go every time there is any trouble, against whom 
they may lean with certainty of support. There does 
come to one at times a consciousness that he can help 
others over hard places; but it is the instinct of the 
genuine leader to work to the end that every one with 
whom he has to do may become as self-centered as 
possible, and increasingly so. Leadership is a devel- 
opment. The more we are developed as leaders the 
more we become followers. There is no high, no low, 
no great, no small; all this is simply relative, as re- 
gards genuine leadership. 

One of the best equipments for service is sympa- 
thy—sympathy with people in the struggles they are 
making in that great desire for higher and better 
things experienced by every one at times. This sym- 
pathy refrains from snap and superficial judgments. 
Such a sympathy comes of confidence and faith and 
zeal that makes us believe in the triumph of right- 
eousness, puts us in love with life, makes us so filled 
and self-equipped that we may appropriate a share of 
that spirit which has its center in the heart of the 
universe. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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A diseussion followed, in which Mary Travilla, 
Samuel Ash, of Swarthmore; Prof. Bird D. Baldwin, 
of West Chester State Normal; Mary McAllister, of 
Darby; Catherine Stevenson, of Chester; Edward A. 
Pennock, of Western Quarter, and others took part. 

At the opening of the afternoon session an exercise 
vas given by a large class of Darby First-day school, 
which was much appreciated. 

The delegates having met during the noon recess, 
reported that they were united in nomination for 
clerk of the Union, Bird D, Baldwin, of West Ches- 
ter, and as assistant clerk, they had renominated 
Anna W. Cloud, of Lansdowne. They had decided 
upon Willistown as the place of meeting in Tenth 
month next. 

The question for discussion in the afternoon was: 
“The imperative need of teaching more impressively 
the practical application of our Christian principals in 
the performance of our business.” A general discus- 
sion was taken part in by Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lans- 
downe; Charles Paxson, of Swarthmore; Edward 
Pennock; Henry Gawthrop, of Swarthmore; Matilda 
Garrigues, of Darby; Herbert P. Worth, of West 
Chester. 

The treasurer reported $143 received as the quotas 
of the different schools for the year 1906, which, with 
$36.12 on hand at last report, and a small sum for in- 
terest on deposits, made $179.30. To Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Association had been paid the usual 
amount, $130, which, with a small sum as expenses, 
made the disbursements $131.06, leaving a balance 
of $48.24 in the treasury. 

From those schools that will not be in session dur- 
ing the summer was appointed a committee to visit 
the schools that will be in session, as follows: From 
Chester, Sarah Wood, Kate D. West; Darby, Mary 
L. Yarnall, Emma K. Bartram; Lansdowne, Lydia C. 
Lewis, George M. Hoffman; Providence, Clara B. 
Miller, Eugene Walker; Swarthmore, Gertrude Wal- 
ton, Abby Mary Hall; West Chester, Sarah R. Paiste, 
Lewis K. Stubbs; Wilmi.gton, Lucy Bancroft, 
Marian Evans. 

As the Business or Executive Committee of the 
Union was appointed: From Birmingham, Jennie 
Darlington, Anna D. Passmore; Chester, Katherine 
M. Stevenson, Laura C. James; Concord, Mary P. 
Harvey, Margaret C. Wilson; Darby, Anna M. Bunt- 
ing, Matilda Garrigues; Goshen, Annie T. Windle, 
Albert L. Hood; Lansdowne, Lucy Biddle Lewis, 
Laura N. Stackhouse; Middletown, Bertha L. C. Dar- 
lington, Jesse Darlington; Newtown Square, Mar- 
garet Pratt, Mary M. Caley; Providence (Media), 
Mary T. Fussell, Hannah H. Michener; Swarthmore, 
Elizabeth N. Garrett, Edwin J. Durnall; West Ches- 
ter, Sarah R. Paiste, Emma L. Higgins; Willistown, 
Alice C. Bartram, Anna 8. Bartram; Wilmington, 
Helen H. Phillips, Benjamin K. Smedley. 

R. Barcray Spicer, 
Anna W. Croup, Clerks. 








There is great activity in the theological world, but 
it does not move in the direction of credal organiza- 
tion.— Theodore T. Munger (Congregationalist). 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—IV. 


The Song of Deborah’ is the only great piece of 
literature produced in Israel before the time of the 
kingdom. It is by far the greatest narrative poem 
produced at any time by the Hebrew people. Indeed, 
its art and power are so great that it seems marvelous 
that it should come from the period of the Judges, 
when probably no part of the material making up the 
Bible had yet been written. But its descriptions are 
so realistic and its atmosphere is so primitive and fit- 
ting to that early time that one can scarcely resist 
the impression that this is the work of some one who 
knew personally of the events narrated and who spon- 
taneously expressed in song his joy in the triumph of 
the Israelites over the Canaanites by the help of 
Yahweh, Israel’s God. Though probably not written 
down so early, the poem is almost certainly a contem- 
porary piece, and is another proof that, in the prehis- 
toric period of Israel’s life, song was an important 
element. 

The question of the authorship of the poem is a 
difficult one. The title given by the editor of the 
Book of Judges ascribes it to both Deborah and 
Barak—“ then Deborah and Barak.” It is 
probable, however, since the verb is a feminine form, 
that the words, “and Barak,” have been added by a 
later hand. Then the editor of Judges thought that 
Deborah sang the song just after the battle which he 
narrates in prose form in chapter four. But titles of 
poems published by a later hand are just as apt to be 
wrong as right. The lines in verse 7, “ Until that I 
Deborah arose, that I arose a mother in Israel,” 
would seem to support the theory that Deborah was 
the author. But in some manuscripts the text reads, 
“Until thou Deborah arose,” and the Hebrew con- 
sonants can be read that way. This translation would 
rid us of the necessity of excusing Deborah for the 
ungraceful boast that all things were going wrong in 
Israel until she arose. This view is further support- 
ed by the fact that in verse 12 Deborah is again ad- 
dressed, and in verse 15 is spoken of in the third per- 
son. The words in verse 12, “ Awake, awake, utter 
a song,” cannot mean sing this song, else they ought 
to have been at the beginning of the poem. They 
more probably mean, sing the war song for the ap- 
proaching battle. From these considerations it seems 
probable that the song was not written by Deborah, 
but by some one who wished to honor her as a great 
leader who had stirred up the people to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors. 


sang 


The great central purpose of the singer is to ex- 
press his joy and faith in Yahweh as the great de- 
liverer of Israel. This is shown by the construction 
of the poem. The keynote is struck at once, “ Bless 
ve Yahweh,” and the purpose is plainly stated, “I, 
to Yahweh I will sing.” The usual translation, “I 
even I,” puts the emphasis in the wrong place. 
Then, having invoked the praise of Yahweh, the 
singer plunges us, without explanation, into the midst 
of the battle, and describes in most vivid language 


1 Read Judges 5, in R. V. 


how Yahweh comes up from the south, across the 
mountains, revealing himself in a great thunder 
storm, in which the heavens and the earth quaked 
and the mountain streams became torrents. If this 
description were put in its right historical place in 
the poem it would come in connection with verse 21, 
where, as a result of the storm, the river Kishon be- 
comes so swollen that it sweeps away Israel’s enemies. 
But so important a this coming of 
Yahweh have in the mind of the writer that he gives 
it first place in his song. Nor is this central thought 
lost sight of in the descriptions of events. The back- 
ground of all the action is the entering into the strug- 
gle of Yahweh and Israel. Israel is spoken of as the 
“people of Yahweh” in verse 11, and in verse 23 
those who failed to enter into the conflict as they 
should are spoken of as failing to come to “ the he lp 
of Yahweh.” 


place does 


The closing lines of the poem are: 


“So perish all thine enemies, Yahweh! 
But his friends shall be as when the sun rises in his powe1 


is his 
He comes to help Israel, and 
help of Yahweh against the 


The song, then, circles about Yahweh. Lt 
battle and his victory. 
Israel comes to “ the 
mighty.” 

It is evident that Yahweh is not thought of here 
as the God of the whole world, but only of Israel. 
Furthermore, he is thought of as having his dwelling 
place on Mt. Sinai, the place where Israel had wor- 
shiped him in their nomadic days. The words “ even 
yon Sinai,” in verse 5, do not belong to the text. 
They are a note by some early commentator to ex- 
plain what mountain is meant. But it is a good com- 
ment, for Yahweh was certainly thought of in olden 
times as having his seat at Sinai, and the description 
in verse 4, of his coming up from Seir or Edom, which 
land lies exactly in his path from Sinai to Israel, 
would indicate that the writer thought Yahweh came 
from Sinai. The description of his coming is not 
figurative, but literal. Yahweh came in the storm. 
While this is an exceedingly primitive conception of 
things it was, of course, out of this that monotheism 
grew. And was not the force which made such a de- 
velopment possible the feeling of joy and faith in 
Yahweh which this song expresses ¢ 

The song will be further studied in the next les- 
son. The first strophe of the song may be read as 


follows: 


“For the leading of the leaders in Israel, 
For the volunteering of the people, 
Praise ye Yahweh. 
Hear, ye kings; give ear, ye princes, 
I, to Yahweh I will sing 
I wil! sing to Yahweh, Israel’s God; 
Yahweh, when thou wentest forth from Seir 
When thou marchedst from the region of Edom, 
The earth quaked, the heavens swayed, 
The clouds dripped water, 
The mountains streamed before Yahweh.” 2 


—— EEE 


2 Compare Commentary on Judges by G. F. Moore in Inter- 
national Critical Commentary Series, pp. 127-173. 
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NEWNESS OF LIFE. 


A snort time ago the Christian world everywhere 
was listening to the oft-told story of the rolling away 
of the stone from the sepulcher and the arising in 
newness of life. Expositors vary as to the phase of 
the subject upon which they place vital importance, 
but all draw some kind of present-day lesson from 
the annual observance of Easter. Our own thought 
in this connection is as applicable at one time as an- 
other. 

We all need to roll away the stone from the sepul- 
cher of our dormant powers and unfulfilled duties, 
not once, but daily. We need to feel more keenly 
how imperfectly we live up to the measure of our 
ability, how easily we create sepulchers for our latent 
gifts, and act more unwisely than the unfaithful 
steward who wrapped his talent in a napkin. If we 
would all begin to-day to do the most that we are able 
for the Society in which we have our religious home, 
not only we as individuals, but the Society as a whole 
would rise in newness of life. We need nothing so 
much for our personal development and present and 
future salvation as to arise daily with the earnest 
aspiration to be made wise and rich in the things of 
the spirit, and to use constantly our light and knowl- 
edge in every-day affairs. 

The Society of Friends needs nothing for its com- 
plete emancipation into newness of life and conse- 
quent enlarged usefulness, except the dedication of 
the best gifts of its membership. Our element of 
weakness seems to be that we get sometimes the dedi- 
cation of the best gifts of some of our members. The 
qualifying phrase, “‘ Some Friends,” so much in vogue 
in answering the queries, has an application to the 
most fundamental concerns of the Society’s life. 

There is an old superstition about our material 
bodies that claims for them absolute structural 
change once in seven years. We discount the science 
of this statement, but now know that some part of our 
physical being is daily renewed. A part of us dies, 
and new structure takes its place. It is so in the 
realm of thought. Knowledge passes away and new 
knowledge takes its place. We forget our formule 
and paradigms, and often grow wiser in the forget- 
ting. We arise from the cradle of our childish per- 
ceptions to the heights of real intellectual thinking. 
It is so in the things of the spirit. If we experience 
soul growth, we “ build more stately mansions,” leav- 
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ing the “ low vaulted past ” behind us, and we have 
joy in this perpetual dying of old things and re-crea- 
tion of higher types. 

As a Society we find it difficult to rejoice in the 
same law. It is easy for us to miss the newness of 
life which is the natural law of progress to a striving 
church, by turning our faces backward where the 
| lengthening shadows fall, instead of toward the dawn 
of anew day. It seems natural to bury our treasures 
in a sepulcher and guard them as a precious heritage. 
The resurrection lesson is that newness of life comes 








only when the dead forms, revitalized, arise changed 
and filled with the life of the spirit. Forms and cus- 
toms, excellent at their inception, become dead 
through constant routine usage. Vital truth clothed 
in set form, becomes ineffectual and needs to be re- 
stated to reinforce its vitality. We believe the beau- 
tiful ritualistic service read in some of our churches 
never can mean to those who repeat it what it meant 
to the men who formulated it, and it is liable to be- 
come only a pleasant harmony of familiar sound to 
the so-called worshipers. It tends toward formal 
worship which we wish to supplant by the moving of 
the spirit in each service. The tendency which we 
so clearly discern in other organizations is more diffi- 
cult for us to see in our own, Are we not trying to 
preserve our testimonies in a sepulcher instead of 
clothing them with newness of life, when we object to 
re-writing discipline or changing rules of procedure, 
and when we weigh the wisdom of a new proposition 
upon the scales of precedent rather than of judg- 
ment? The history of the religious work of our 
fathers makes it evident that they were too busy with 
spreading the glad tidings of new life to have time to 
guard a sepulcher. It may well be a searching query 
with us, whether we are really following in their 
footsteps. 


In Third month, 1906, the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches of England, representing 
the entire constituency of the non-conformist bodies 
of England and Wales, adopted resolutions express- 
ing their indignation at the condition of affairs in the 
Congo State, as revealed by the Commission of In- 
quiry, and protesting against the policy of the gov- 
ernment, * which deliberately subordinates the wel- 
fare and advancement of the people to the enrich- 
ment of capitalists and officials, and degrades what 
ought to be a work of civilization into an unserupu- 
lous financial venture.” The concluding resolution 
reads as follows: ‘“ We resolve that a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment (or Secretary of Foreign Affairs) with an earn- 
est request that the Government will use its treaty 
rights and influence in securing for the people of the 
Congo Free State some measure of justice and free 
treatment.” 


The event of this week in Philadelphia is the meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. In connection with this there is a whole 
series of meetings of specialists in humanitarian en- 
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deavor. One of the first of these was the National 
Conference of the Edueation of Backward, Truant 
and Delinquent Children, which held its opening ses- 
sions in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Building, on Second-day afternoon and even- 
ing. In this meeting Dr. Martin W. Barr, chief phy- 
sician of the Pennsylvania Training School for Fee- 
ble Minded Children, advocated colony reservation 
tor the permanent sequestration of moral defectives, 
He also 
urged that asexualization be made the law of such in- 
stitutions, as it would assure to the individual release 
from exaggerated impulses and desires, and be a pro- 


with sex separation complete and entire. 


tection to society in the event of a possible escape. 
During the sessions of the National Conference of 

Charities, six daily editions of Charities and the Com- 

mons Will be issued, giving a full report of the pro- 


ceedings. 


These will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt ot 35 cents, by the publishers, 105 East 
-lwenty-second Street, New York. 


Now that an agreement has been reached between 
the coal operators and the coal miners, those who 
were not directly interested in the controversy are 
naturally asking what the miners have gained by 
quitting work, since the operators have not yielded 
a single point at issue. 
tactors. 


The answer involves several 
Experience has shown that without organi- 
zation the laborer is absolutely at the mercy of his 
employer. but in times of industrial peace it is hard 
to keep an organization together; the members lose 
interest and are careless about paying their dues. 
The intelligent miners knew that with milions of 
tons of coal in storage the mines were sure to be shut 
down part of the summer, and they preferred to take 
their time of leisure when there was a possibility of 
wresting better terms from the operators. The in- 
terest of the miners was aroused by this possibility, 
the union was strengthened and put in good working 
order, and negotiations were carried on with consum- 
mate skill under the leadership of John Mitchell. 
While he was feeling the publie pulse the people 
everywhere became better acquainted with the situa- 
tion and were made to realize that one set of men con- 
trol virtually the entire anthracite output of the 
world. By yielding when it was impossible to obtain 
any better terms the Miners’ Union carries with it 
the sympathy of the general public. As the opera- 
tors have lost nothing by the temporary closing of 
their mines, there is no reason why they should not 
now sell coal at the usual summer prices. 

As many of the railroads furnished free transpor- 
tation to the refugees from San Franciseo, in the 
space of ten days many of these were brought to Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia and other Eastern 
cities. As they arrived they were looked after by the 
branches of the Red Cross Society and other charita- 
ble organizations. It follows as a matter of course 
that there will be many impostors, and people who are 
charitably inclined will be imposed upon by profes- 
sional tramps who claim to be earthquake sufferers. 


The presumption is that all deserving refugees reach- 
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ing Eastern cities will be taken care of, and those who 
listen with credulity to every plausible tale of suffer- 
ing when they have no knowledge of the one who tells 
the tale, encourage tramps and defeat the end and 
aim of true charity. 

Some of the laws enacted by the recent session of 
the Maryland Legislature show what may be aececom- 
plished when good men are willing to do their share 
Among these are laws 
providing for a census of physically and mentally de- 


of the work of government. 


fective children, and a thorough investigation of the 
needs of the adult blind; providing for a commission 
to study the operation of the indeterminate sentence 
and reformatory methods for criminals; and a child 
labor law forbidding the employment of children un 
der twelve years of age during the school year. 


There are a number of items in recent papers giv- 
ing evidence of progress toward Friendly ideals. The 
New York Senate, by a vote of 26 to 23. has passed 
bill giving the ballot to women taxpayers in the third 
The 
Book of Common Worship “ for voluntary use in the 
churches,” and in the marriage service the word 
: is omitted. The Lower House of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, while debating a motion on the sub- 


a 


class cities. Presbyterians have published a 


* obev ” 


ject of religious freedom, adopted an amendment 
which gives religious freedom throughout the empire 
to every one irrespective ot creed, and another 
amendment forbidding religious education or church 
attendance against the wishes of the parents. The 
International Waterways Commission, which has 
been considering the preservation of Niagara, urges 
the appointment of a permanent joint commission 
to consider all questions concerning water rights that 
may arise between this country and Canada; such a 
commission would be an extension of the principle of 
arbitration, to which Friends stand committed. 


To find fault, we may say, is easy, and in every 
man’s power; but to point out the proper course to be 
pursued in the present circumstances, that is the 
proof of a wise counsellor.—Demosthenes. 


Very many of the great fortunes of our time have 
been accumulated by a process like that of turning all 
the streams into a private reservoir; they have caused 
a great many people somewhere to be short of water 
and have taken away the power of many busy, peace- 
ful wheels. The ideal condition is an even distribu- 
tion of wealth. When you try to give away your 
monstrous fortune, to open your dam, then danger 
begins, because you cannot return the water to their 
natural channels. You must make new channels 
and you may do more harm than good. It never can 
go now where it should have gone. The wealth is in 
a measure redistributed, without enriching those 
from whom it originally came.—John Burroughs, in 
the Cosmopolitan. 
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A FIELD FOR LABOR. 


One of the most interesting gatherings of women 


in Philadelphia is the Mothers’ Meeting on Sixth-day 
afternoons, ‘at our Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 
Fairmount Avenue. Usually about forty of the wom- 
en in the vicinity of our Guild gather to listen to an 
interesting talk for an hour on proper care of home 
or children, or an account of some journey in our own 
country or foreign lands, something which will lift 
them above the toil of their lives, filled with so little 
of the pleasures of life. It is an inspiration to look 
into their faces and see how eagerly they drink in all 
that is said. Week before last they had a meeting in 
honor of their mothers, when each woman present 
was asked to speak of her own mother. It was touch- 
ing to hear the expressions of regret which were 
given by all; one felt they left the meeting with a 
new realization of the importanceof a mother’s exam- 
ple. 

This afternoon meeting of the mothers is but one 
of the activities of the Guild. Our Guild has out- 
grown its present quarters, and we appeal so earnest- 
ly to Friends to give us their interest and their help 
in raising sufficient funds to enlarge our Guild. So 
many more children have come for instruction this 
year than can possibly be accommodated. There is a 
growing field for our work and so great a need for it. 
Nearly all the instruction given is by volunteer work- 
ers, and most encouraging are the results of the work. 

Our superintendent recently learned that of all the 
boys arrested in that part of the city during the past 
two years and a half only two were boys who had 
been in the habit of coming to the Guild. These boys 
who come under our influence are being trained in the 
care of property and the recognition of the rights of 
others and will become useful citizens. 

Without personally going to the Guild and seeing 
the class of people reached and realizing their needs 
it is impossible to fully realize what an opportunity 
we have of doing good through our Guild. The field 
“is white unto the harvest,” and I wish to so earn- 
estly appeal to Friends to give their aid generously 
towards helping us raise funds to enlarge the Guild 
and increase our opportunity for usefulness. 

Our superintendent pays visits to so many of the 
people of the neighborhood and wins their hearts and 
is able to give them advice and help in times when 
they so need a helping hand. A morning spent with 
her listening to the needs of the people of the vicin- 
ity, learning from what depths of sin and sorrow it is 
possible to help them save themselves, touches one 
to the heart’s depths and makes one so long for our 
Friends to know the importance of our work, and 
what an opportunity is ours. I so trust Friends will 
not let this opportunity pass by of extending our 
work. I feel sure as soon as Friends learn how great 
a work is at hand for us to do they will rally to our 
help and give of their means generally. 

The people of the neighborhood pay loving tributes 
to the influence the Guild has had and does have on 
them. 


It is our thought that the work of the Guild is not 
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well known to many of our Friends. Night classes 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, manual training, 
bookkeeping, ete., are held on Third-day evening for 
the larger boys, whose ages will average sixteen. On 
Fourth-day night are the classes for the smaller boys, 
whose ages average twelve. 

On Fifth-day evening the larger girls come for a 
social evening, when some helpful reading or talk is 
given them; the smaller boys under twelve come for a 
current events class. 

On Sixth-day evening come the smaller girls for 
class work, sewing, bead work, ete. On Second-day 
evenings come the children with their savings to put 
in the savings fund. Usually one hundred dollars 
come in each month. These amounts are always less 
than a dollar, I believe, and often only a penny or 
two will be brought each time by a child. 

Second-day afternoons come the “ Little Mothers ” 
—the children upon whom falls the care of younger 
children—these girls are taught to darn and sews 
The mothers’ meetings on Sixth-day afternoons have 
already been mentioned. 

Each day a kindergarten is held from 9 to 12, with 
a large number of children in attendance. Seventh- 
day afternoons is held the sewing school for the girls, 
with one hundred and eight on the roll. There is also 
a dressmaking class for the larger girls on Fifth-day 
evenings. On First-day morning is held, at 9.30, the 
First-day School. A cooking class for the younger 
girls is to start on Seventh-day mornings, from 9 to 
12, in Sixth month. 

It is surely wonderful the amount of work our 
Guild is accomplishing in its quiet way. Now that the 
time has come to enlarge and increase our usefulness, 
we are sure the way will be opened by our Friends. 
The Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting have appointed me to receive contribu- 
tions, or they may be sent direct to our treasurer, 
Cassandra T. Carr, 1715 North Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. There is at present a heavy mortgage 
on our property. The person who holds this will can- 
cel it if we raise the necessary amount for enlarging 
the Guild. We so trust this may be accomplished as 
soon as possible. We will be grateful for the aid you 
will give us. Grace L. Bonn. 

859 West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








CONFERENCE AT GEORGE SCHOOL 
NEWTOWN. 

The Week-end Conference at George School and 
Newtown, last Seventh-day, was large and full of life. 
Friends were present from all the meetings compos- 
ing Bucks Quarter and from several meetings in 
other quarters, and also some from New York and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 

Henry W. Wilbur presided over the morning ses- 
sion, which was held in the auditorium of George 
School, and opened by reading the eighth Psalm. He 


AND 


then introduced Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who talked on “ The Aim—lIn- 
dividual Worship or Social Salvation.” 


He said that 
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one was as essential to the promotion of Quakerism 
as the other; worship, if rightly directed, is a prepa- 
ration for life, and life rightly lived from day to day 
is a preparation for worship. 

Elizabeth Lloyd followed with a short talk upon 
“Democracy an Essential of Quakerism.” She said 
the Society of Friends is founded on the truth that 
God reveals himself directly to every human soul. 
As a result of this the early Friends treated the peas- 
ant as the equal of the king, and the laborer who 
spoke to business in the meetings was listened to with 
as much respect as the owner of large egtates. In our 


meetings to-day we should not hesitate to receive | 
members because they are poor, nor should we have | 


hard feelings toward any simply because they are 
rich. In the meetings for worship every member, 
young or old, cultured or unlettered, should feel free 
to deliver any message that may be given. In the 
meeting for business every conscientious expression 
of opinion should be weighed for the thought it con- 
tains, without regard to the person who utters it. 
Edward Pennock, of London Grove, spoke of 
“Unity an Essential.” He said that unity is the re- 
sult of the law that is written on the inward parts of 
those who are children of God and followers of 


Christ. It springs out of a common knowledge and a 
common faith, and leads those who possess it to be 
subject one to another. 

Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, had for her 
theme, “ Simplicity an Essential.” She said that sim- 
plicity has its root in the Christianity that is of God, 


and that to worship in spirit and in truth all one’s 
work must be good and honest. There is no conflict 
between simplicity and beauty; the severe plainness 
of the early Friends was a reaction from the excesses 
ef the age. But it is for us to so order our lives that 
sweetness and light, serenity and self-sacrifice, shall 
not grow less as the Friendly garb disappears. We 
must ever realize that the highest beauty is derived 
from spiritual association. 

Edward C. Wilson, in treating of “ Growth an 
Essential,” spoke of the growth that a meeting should 
make rather than the growth of the indivudual. He 
said that the Society which does not strive will die, 
and that we have more need of working conferences 
than of essay reading conferences. Friends must 
foster their own interests; we must work for peace 
and be known for our results in this direction. We 
must individually practice the simplicity that we pro- 
fess. Each member must do something for the So- 
ciety and take a pride in doing it. 

Mary Travilla’s subject was “ Pastoral Work an 
Essential.” She made a plea for more of the old-time 
family visiting, for the enlarging of social inter- 
course, and for the increasing of opportunities for the 
Friendly hand-clasp. Every member should heed the 
prompting from within that bids him give more of 
himself to his fellow members. 

In summing up the morning’s papers Henry W. 
Wilbur said that there is more fallow ground lying 
right around us than all the Friendly centers can cul- 
tivate, and therefore we must be diligent in spread- 
ing the truth. God does his work for the betterment 
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of men through human instruments, and truth must 
be carried into the heart and conscience and life 
around us by men and women. 

Between lunch was served to all in the 
school dining room, there being so many that about 
one-third had to wait for the second table. The after- 
noon session was presided over by Percy Russell, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford Col- 
lege, read a paper on “ Primitive Christianity.” He 
said that Christianity began with a personal experi- 
ence of God, that Christ revealed God to us as ¢ way 
of life, and left a little group of followers endued 
with his spirit. In his opinion there are five funda- 
mental principles upon which primitive Christanity 
was based : 

1. God is a Father. While there was some recog- 
nition of the father in God by the prophets of old, 
the conception of God as the Father of all had its 
birth in the consciousness of Jesus. 

2. All may become sons of God. While God’s at- 
titude toward us is always that of a father, no one 
can become a son of God until he wishes to be one. 
Actual sonship involves a response. Any one who 
will may arise and go to the Father. 

3. God’s kingdom is coming in this world. The 
kingdom of God is the rule and sway of God in human 
lives. This kingdom is possessed by the poor in spirit 
—that is, by those who realize how little they now 
have in comparison with what is yet in store for them. 

4. The life from above is eternal. Religion is the 
life of God in the life of man; this religion found its 
best illustration in Christ. He that loveth abideth 
forever, and going away simply means a new “ at 
home ” somewhere. 

5. Self-sacrifice is the method of redemption. 
Christ gave himself to save others. In Christ we 
have religion embodied in a person, eternal life in the 
midst of time. The emphasis should be placed not on 
escape, but upon life here and now. Whoever would 
save his life must share in the task of making a per- 
fect humanity. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, in 
giving “ The Present Outlook,” said that the primi- 
tive Christianity that had been described is the kind 
we need to-day. We must be careful, however, not to 
let our spiritual growth be hindered by worn-out 
phrases; we must learn to say things in the terms of 
our own experience. It is not the part of optimism 
to sit back and admire the good that has already been 
done; we would not trust ourselves with an engineer 
who was content to admire the strength and beauty 
of his engine, and paid no attention to the parts that 
needed adjusting or oiling. We have no time to waste 
upon the things that are already good; our primal 
duty is to work at things that are not done. We must 
use the past only in so far as it will help us to find out 
where our duty now is. Each one should be a center, 
giving light in every direction to those who are will- 
ing to touch their candles to our flame. 

After adjournment afternoon tea was served in the 
library. There was much hand shaking, and several 
Orthodox Friends who shared the tea and the hand 
shaking were assured that their presence during th 


sessions 
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day and their evident interest were much appreciated. 
After an hour of fellowship the guests that remained 
were taken to the homes of Newtown for supper. 
The evening held in the Newtown 
Friends’ meeting house, which was filled by Friends 
and their friends. 


session was 
The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, whose subject was “ Christian 
Education.” He spoke of the early days when edu- 
cation was entirely in the hands of the State, and of 
later times, when it was entirely an affair of the 
Church, and said that both of these plans were fail- 
ures. We need an education that serves our daily 
needs and fits us to live forever; this can be given 
only by the State, the Church, and the home working 
in harmony. The most important factor in a school 
is the personality of the teacher, for it is this that 
touches the life of the children. The best teacher is 
the one who most nearly approaches in patience and 
self-control the ol 
Nazareth. If we would improve our education we 
must study the best ways to set flowing in the souls 
of the children the currents which lead to high living 
—and high living means humble service. 

On First-day morning every meeting in Bucks 
Quarter was visited by one or more of those who it- 
tended the conference, thus giving to each something 
of spiritual uplift and encouragement. Dr. Brum- 
baugh attended Newtown meeting and spoke very ac- 
ceptably. The Friends who made the plans for this 
conference are to be congratulated upon the care with 
which they attended to every detail. Paul has plant- 
ed the good seed; if Apollos waters it faithfully we 


greatest all teachers—Jesus of 








may be sure that God will give the increase. 
E. L. 
A CONFERENCE OF ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


Elizabeth Stover, principal of the Friends’ School 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., has been spending some weeks 
with a brother in California. 


As she is a member of 
the Joint 


for Work among Isolated 
Friends she sent out invitations, with the help of 
Pasadena Friends’ Association, for a conference of 
California Friends. Owing to the shortness of the 
notice, and the coming of the earthquake just before 
the appointed day, the attendance was small. The 
following account of the meeting was sent by Mary 
S. Howell, assistant clerk: 


Committee 


Instead of the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Pasadena, on Fourth month 
22d, a conference was held in G. A. R. Hall as a 
preliminary movement to the general conference of 
Californian Friends, which it is hoped we can hold 
at some later date. The meeting was opened by the 


reading of the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. Anna 


Vaughan then introduced Elizabeth Stover to 
the meeting, who explained the object of 


this conference, namely, to prepare the way fora 
larger conference. She spoke of the message of the 
Friend, which is as much needed to-day as it ever was. 
The work before us is as great as the work that has 
been done. We must bear witness to the truth, earry- 
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ing with us the message of divine immanence. She 
gave us an interesting account of the fellowship 
movement, telling how the Friends of all branches 
are beginning to meet together on common ground. 
Mary Marotz spoke of the message of Friends 
from a spiritual standpoint. Sincerity of life and pur- 
pose is what Friends stand for before the world. 
laid great stress on grace in the heart. 
ing more than grace in the heart. 
Jane Washburn spoke of the mission of John 
William Graham in this country, which was to bring 
about an understanding between the two branches of 
Friends. 
Elizabeth 


Fox 
Truth is noth- 


Stover summed up the message of 
Friends as the faithful living up to the highest within 
him of each individual. 

On the evening of Fourth month 23d an informal 
meeting was held at the home of G. F. Howell. 
Keturah Yeo read a most interesting article on the 
* Testimonies of Friends.” The cardinal principle of 
the Society is the freedom of the “ message ”’ to every 
one. We should bear an active testimony not only 
against amusements which tend to demoralize, but 
also encourage all healthful, simple amusements. 

Mary Yeo asked the question: “ Are we bearing 
our testimony in favor of free ministry when we give 
our support to a church with a salaried minister?” 
This question was discussed at some length, and Eliza- 
beth Stover then asked, “Is our testimony borne 
most effectively by our method ?” 

Mary Kirk said that the point is not so much 
that, with the salaried minister, one should bear his 
testimony, as that every one else is cut off from all 
service. 

Elizabeth Stover told of the work of Henry W. 
Wilbur in organizing a Friends’ bureau of informa- 
tion. She spoke of the Friends reading course and of 
our graded First-day school lesson leaves. 

Mary Marotz spoke of the need we in Pasadena 
have of a regular organized meeting. 
others united with her in this thought. 

We all feel strengthened and encouraged by this 
little visit of Elizabeth Stover with us, and regret 
that it was not possible for more to have met with 
her. 


A number of 








FROM ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


The letter to its isolated members prepared last 
year by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was sent out in 
Sixth month. It contained this passage: “ We should 
be glad to have thee write us what the various organ- 
izations in thy neighborhood are doing for the promo- 
tion of peace, temperance, clean business methods and 
civie righteousness, and in what ways thy influence is 
being added to theirs in these directions.” Many re- 
plies were received, some of which were quite lengthy 
and interesting enough to be published in full had 
there been room for them in our columns. We are 
sure that some extracts from them, even at this late 
date, will be appreciated by our readers. 

M. L. 


P. says, concerning temperance work: 
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“ Great efforts are being made all the time in Volusia 
County, Florida, by some people, to counteract those 
who are in favor of whiskey. Orange City is now a 
quiet, orderly little town, where the people are all like 
one family, and we are anxious to keep it so.” 


M. L. T. G., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: “ 1 feel 
strongly the need, so beautifully expressed in the let- 
ter, of striving for a life truly simple, and for the 
spread of the principles of truth throughout the 
world.” 


S. T. G. sends this message from far-away Brazil: 
“ Some of our most intimate Friends are Methodist 
missionaries from the southern part of the United 
States—good men and women. Most of the preach- 
ers are men with families, and the schools are mainly 
conducted by young women. There is a high school, 
or college, for young men up in the country, con- 
ducted by men missionaries. A good work is being 
done and the schools are prosperous. It is just 
wonderful the progress that is being made by these 
missionaries in getting converts and pupils, consid- 
ering the few years that they have been established 
here.” 


A husband and wife wrote from Dryden, N. Y.: 
“The dignity and beauty and satisfying graciousness 
of membership in our Religious Society grows upon 
us as we comprehend the efforts and plans put forth 
by our committees. . . . The ‘ Reading Circle Plan’ 
offers a course of study that will give a firm founda- 
tion for growth.” 


L. T. W., of College Park, Ga., who goes to church 
rather than not attend any place of worship, thinks 
she is benefited thereby. “ T have listened 
to sermons from pastors of various denominations 
and almost always found a message for myself. I 
know nothing of their creeds and care nothing for 
their forms, if there is a little word coming that one 
waits for; this which often awakened and 
strengthened me. So I make the most of existing 
circumstances, and take what I think or feel is for 
me. 


She says: 


has 


From Argusville, North Dakota, came a prompt 
reply, signed by both husband and wife. On Eighth 
month 2d, 1905, the wife, C. S. H. E., who penned 
the lines, passed from this life into the beyond. The 
following is an extract from the letter: “ We are glad 
to be remembered, and will be glad when we can once 
more attend a Friends’ meeting. We have never 
taken any interest in the churches and miss the meet- 
ing, for we are still Friends in feelings and princi- 
ples. We have always used the plain language and 
feel proud of our membership in the Society.” 


Friend W. G. and his family use the plain language 
to one another in the heart of Mexico; when in com- 
pany with many others some have kept a watch on 
them to see whether they would not sometimes make 
a slip and say “ thee ” to an outsider or “ you” to one 
of the family, and were surprised that no such slip 
ever occurred. He says: “ It is indeed a matter of 
much surprise to me how universal appears a concur- 
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rence in our beliefs, as being the main requirements 
of a good Christian life; and it would appear that if 
more interest was taken by the Society in general to 
explain the basie principles, and live them twenty- 
four hours every day, there would be more good in 
the world, and less cause of complaint that our So- 
ciety lacks initiative. 


One correspondent, whose name and residence we 
withhold for evident reasons, has this to say for him 


self, which ought to lead meetings to make very care 
ful and judicious inquiries before dropping isolated 
members: “I have transgressed the rules of disci- 
pline, so for that I tendered my resignation (which 
was asked for) and accepted. However I cannot get 
away from Friends’ principles, and will always be 
with them in sympathy and feelings.” 


M. F. G., who though living far away from Friends 
was recently united with them on her own request, 
writes from San Franciseo: “ In one sense I believe 
kindred souls are not separated. The worthy pur- 
pose and aim in life being the same, must in a meas- 
ure unite them. We are coming more and more to 
comprehend the power of the mind and of thought 
forces. . . . There are very few people or organiza- 
tions in this city taking much interest in the peace 
movement, though there are some earnest advocates 
of the cause. Our State W. C. T. U. held a Peace 
Congress last summer at Pacifie Grove, that was full 
of interest to all those who were in attendance.” 


Dr. Anna M. Longshore Potts, who has traveled 
and lectured extensively on moral and physiological 
subjects in Great Britain, Australia and other British 
provinces, writes from San Diego, Cal.: “ It has been 
my desire on all oceasions to inspire woman with an 
appreciation of her true worth and lead her to see 
that much of the world’s reformation depends upon 
her influence and work in the family.” 


B. M. H., of Lakemont, Fla., says: “ My wife and I 
both belong to the Presbyterian meeting of St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., but they all know that we both at heart 
are Friends and just unite with them till such a time 
as we can go to the meeting of our choice. In the 
meantime I always have a word ready to advance the 
Friends’ cause in season and out. I would say that I 
am in full sympathy with the Friends’ testimony as 
regards war and all other questions.” 


J. V. W. writes from Duluth, Minn.: “ Although 
I am separated from my meeting by ‘ many miles’ 
my sympathy with and love for the same still re- 
mains; my thoughts often go out to the old Green 
Street Meeting and the hours I have passed therein, 
and I am sure they have been of much influence in 
my life since then.” 

From Denver, Col., where women exercise their 
right to vote in all elections, E. M. P. sends this item: 
“ T think there is as much morality in our city as any- 
where. A lady I met last evening, who has been vis- 
iting here for some weeks, said she had not seen a 
liquor store or any one drunk since being here.” 


C. D. H. writes from West Unity, Ohio: “ It was 
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my privilege two years ago to attend the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting at Salem, and I certainly enjoyed it. It had 
been twenty-four years since I had been there. I met 
many there from Philadelphia. The impression to 
me was, Go to work in God’s vineyard. I try in my 
humble way to do what my hands find to do, living 
day by day the simple life as I see it.” 


G. A. N. sends this message from Mayten, Cal.: 
“While each of us carries heaven within, and 
staunch faith in our spiritual, vigilant Father, we 
may feel at home wherever we are and take needed 
physical rest in calm confidence; but we must heed 
his guidance if we wish his care.” 


A Friend in Clarcona, Fla., who has learned the 
secret of never being lonely, writes as follows: “I 
cannot see that the principles of Friends admit of the 
possibility of any one being isolated. We are taught 
as Friends, and from the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
that we live, move and have our being in God, who is 
omnipresent. If this is the truth can any one be iso- 
lated or get away from that fountain of all light and 
happiness ?” 


Oe 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR GEORGE SCHOOL. 


As the time draws near for the meeting of the 
committee appointed at our last yearly meeting to 
propose the names of Friends to fill the vacancies in 
ihe George School Committee, the importance of 
making judicious selections presses with weight upon 
many interested Friends. During the past years, by 
death and changes in the committee, many valuable 
members of the General Committee who gave much 
time and untiring effort to the interests of 
George School have been lost. There is need at the 
present time of younger men and women of intelli- 
gence and experience to take their places, persons 
who are willing and can devote their time and earnest 


best 


labor for the good of the school and who can grow 
into increasing usefulness. 

Much work in many lines is required to insure the 
greatest. success to George School, and while it is 
right and important that all the quarterly meetings 
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should be properly represented on the Committee of | 


George School, it is a question for Friends to con- 
sider seriously whether the best interests of the 
school would not be promoted by having a greater 
number of the committee appointed at large, in or- 
der that such persons, being nearer the school, could 
give it more attention without as great an effort as is 
required from Friends living more remote from Phil- 
adelphia. 

The success and prosperity of George School must 
depend largely upon the close and sympathetic care 
and attention given by its committee to its various 
departments. = 





If men or churches are doing good, they can carry 
a heavy load of heresy or dead orthodoxy and still 
live.—Theodore T. Munger. 


| 
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WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The new and attractive meeting house at West 
Grove, Chester County, Pa., drew a good audience 
and delegates from seven schools to the First-day 
School Union, held there on Seventh-day, the 28th 
of last month. The clerks, Edward A. Pennock, of 
Chatham, and Ellen Way, of West Grove, were in 
their place, and the morning session was occupied 
chiefly with business. The afternoon meeting was 
opened with a recitation by Lewis Tanguy, of the 
West Grove First-day School. Anna R. Hicks, of 
Kennett Square, interested old and young with a 
blackboard exercise and allegory, in which a moun- 
tain stream, reflecting sun, moon, stars, flowers, 
grasses and rosy clouds along its course through 
meadows, over rocks, and amid pastures, was meant 
to symbolize human life with its disappointments, 
joys and vicissitudes. 

John Carver, of Philadelphia, gave an address on 
“The Seope of a Superintendent’s Work,” which 
dealt practically with the duties of the office, and was 
replete with original suggestions. Knowing, feeling 
and acting should be the vital aim of the teaching in 
the development of children in our First-day schools, 
and he knew of no form of teaching better adapted to 
the child than that of the allegory. The teaching of 
Jesus is ever marked by the employment of parable 
and simile, and the speaker thought if the Master 
were in the world to-day among American children 
he would make his utterance clear by the use of sym- 
bols directly appreciable and known incidents of life 
in America to-day. He emphasized the importance 
of sense impressions and the use of words that will 
mean to the hearer what they mean to the speaker. 
Teacher and superintendent should work together. 

The feeding of the imagination, when the child is in 
that period, should be an important phase of the 
training. We may teach a child that this or that is 
right, but without feeling and emotion the child is an 
empty vessel. The final test of the teaching is, of 
course, action. The speaker spoke of how a superin- 
tendent should deal with the grading of work, and 
how this should be governed by the three stages 
which probably mark the development of the child— 
the imaginative, the practical and the reasoning 
periods. Interest and love for children will fit the 
business man, the woman of social duties, and others, 
for the work. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, was the 
next speaker, and held the close attention of the au- 
dience, which filled the building, chairs being carried 
in and placed in the aisles. Dr. Walton subscribed 
to the excellent views expressed by John Carver and 
spoke upon “ Our First-day School as a Preparation 
for the Appreciation of Friends’ Meeting.” He said, 
the child is here and we must deal with him as we find 
him. We are fairly wise if we recognize that we must 
co-operate with the Designer in the child’s unfolding. 
Instinctive love for the child awakens knowledge of 
the child. A mother without much training realizes 


the child is a bundle of instincts, which change into 
habits and the true teacher must strive to select this 
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or that instinct and train it into the proper habit. 
Habits, after the development of the child into youth, 
change into ideals, which may finally become the ser- 
vants of habits. 

When the child comes to First-day School, we are 
forced to inquire who is coming. We do not always 
know a boy by what we see. His name may be John 
and he may be John on certain occasions; John to his 
mother, possibly, and to some others. But within 
John there is also a Jack, that phase of the boy that 
does not always tell the truth or do the straight thing, 
but is, all the same, really looking for his own John. 
It is an easy task to mould the obedient, docile boy. 
The bad boy is another task, and our problem is to 
prepare “ Jack” for a place of worship by the devel- 
opment of his “John.” Dr. Walton illustrated his 
point by the symbol of the development of the photo- 
graphic negative and its impress upon velox paper by 
the mystery of light. Now this light is just what 
George Fox was most persistent in declaring before 
all men. His Journal is full of its mystery, but we 
are all so busy with a multitude of minor matters that 
we have not realized our individual duties in the pho- 
tographie process. Certain fluids are necessary for 
the strengthening of the image, which must be 
plunged into one and another of these vitalizing solu- 
tions. We shrink from the contact, possibly, delay 
the duty; grieve for the sacrifice, which nevertheless 
finally through obedience prepares the porcelain of 
our nature for the everlasting vision, and this piece of 
velox paper will transmit it to the child under our 
care. 


A genuine, old-fashioned Friends’ meeting is a 
place where this “Jack” may be baptized inthe 
proper developing fluids, and the picture of the heav- 


enly vision become imprinted upon his soul. We are 
all emerging from “ Jack” into “John,” old and 
young together. The child may taste it; youth may 
grow to it; and it is revealed to the aged. The First- 
day school should precede the meeting. It should be 
the meeting place of parents and children; not the 
contact of outsides, but that of real vital presence. 
Out of the faith that John can be developed from 
Jack, is the whole lesson of the afternoon. Jesus of 
Nazareth recognized this. He saw the apostle in 
Peter as he sat fishing and told him to follow him, and 
he did not lose that faith even when Peter denied 
him, though the test was a severe one. We may 
make defective prints. What does it matter that 
some of the velox sheets go to the waste basket. We 
must hold to the glad hope and follow the gleam. 


L. J. 


It is the determination of the spotless not to give 
<orrow to others, and not to do evil to those who have 
done evil to them. If a man inflict suffering even on 
those who without cause hate him, it will in the end 
give him irremovable sorrow. The punishment of 
those who have done you evil is to put them to shame 
by showing great kindness to them.—From the 


Hindu. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
[Whittier’s Lines on the Burning of Chicago, in Tenth month, 
1871.] 


Men said at vespers: “ All is well!’ 
In one wild night the city fell; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 


Before the fiery hurricane. 


On three-score spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise shone on none. 
Men clasped each other’s hands, and said: 
“The City of the West is dead.” 


Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 


The dumb defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That signalled round that sea of fire; 
Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came; 


In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

Fair seemed the old; but fairer still 

The new, the dreary void shall fill 

With dearer homes than those o’erthrown, 
For love shall lay each corner-stone. 


Rise, stricken city! from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 
And build, as to Amphion’s strain, 


The songs of cheer thy walls again! 


How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness! 

How instant rose, to take thy part, 
The angel in the human heart! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holacaust; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The gospel of humanity! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 

And love is still miraculous! 


BIRTHS. 


SHREVE.—At Johnstown, Pa., Fourth month 24th, 1906, to 


Joseph E. and Esther Kille Shreve, a son, who is named John 


Chapman Shreve. 


DEATHS. 


HAINES.—At the home of her daughter in Mantua, N. J., on 
Fourth month 29th, 1906, Martha T. Michener, widow of the 
late John L. Haines, aged 84 years and 2 months; a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. Funeral from Friends’ Meet- 
ing House at Mickleton, N. J. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The following is an extract from a personal letter of John 
L. Thomas, of Pendleton, Ind., to one of the editors: 

“Our First-day school] and meetings are much larger this 
spring than usual. The Young Friends’ Association is quite 
well attended. Last monthly meeting we took in seven new 
members. Three weeks ago Wilson 8. Doan was at our meet- 
ing, and spoke three-quarters of an hour in his usual interest- 
ing way. The meeting house was almost wholly full.” 

The Young Friends’ Association’s scholars to Woodbrooke 
have both been heard from as having arrived safely in Liver- 


pool, Their voyage was unusually pleasant as to weather, and 
there appears to have been a most interesting company of 


passengers on board. We expect to have word from time to 
time in the INTELLIGENCER from those Friends as to various 
Friendly interests in England. 


William Walton writes from San Jose, Cal., that his house 
was very little injured by the earthquake, and that he and his 
family are all safe. His son and wife, who were in San Fran- 
cisco, were burned out at both their store and hotel, but es- 
caped unharmed. Enclosed in his letter was a program of the 
thirty-fourth semi-annual meeting of the College Park Asso- 
ciation of Friends, to be held on the 28th of last month. The 
time was to be devoted mainly to the life, work and. writings 
of John Wilhelm Rowntree. 


Robert Pyle, of West Grove and London Grove, Chester 
County, Pa., sailed last Seventh-day on the Friesland frem 
Philadelphia for Liverpool. Though unable to get off from 
business in time to be at Woodbrooke for the opening of the 
summer term, he expects to spend some time there in study. 

Mary T. Freeman writes from Orchard Park, N. Y.: “ Last 

week Farmington Half Yearly Meeting was held here. The 
meeting was not large in numbers, but in interest, in business, 
and the purpose for which such meetings stand it was full and 
large. Our Friend and minister, Isaac Wilson, was with us on 
both Fourth- and Fifth-days, besides holding a meeting Fourth- 
day evening at the request of some of our town’s people 
whose business prevents their getting out in the daytime. 
Isaac was equipped and truly qualified to preach the gospel 
in the “life and truth” to those who eagerly listened and 
grasped the food, so nourishing to hungry, famishing souls. 
He truly was God’s mouthpiece.” 
All members of Race Street Monthly Meeting and Friends 
generally are cordially invited to attend a basket picnic on 
Fifth month 26th, at the home of David H. Wright, “ Sweet 
Water Shore,” Riverton, N. J. Exercises at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
It is expected that the guests will be received by Samuel 8. and 
Sarah J. Ash, and Alvan and Sarah T. R. Eavenson. 

Arrangements will made for children. If stormy, 
gathering will be held Sixth month 2d. 


be the 


Thomas M. Outwater, although “very much shaken up,” 
writes to let us know that his new address will be 828 Haight 
Street, San Francisco. He is one of those connected with the 
mission work begun by Barclay J. Smith. He says: “ All the 
Friends connected with Friends’ work here got out safely, 
but have lost all, without exception. I would like to know how 
I stand on the books, and think perhaps I had better not con- 
tinue the paper, as I have no means of support except by day’s 
labor, but am extremely thankful for health and life.” (His 
INTELLIGENCER will discontinued. ) 

The National Educational Association was to have been held 
in San Francisco in Seventh month, and many Friends were 
planning to attend it. As the earthquake has made San 
Francisco impossible this summer, the Executive Committee, 
which recently met in Chicago, has decided to postpone the 
annual convention one year, to a place yet to be determined. 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, the president of the Association, sends this 
announcement. 


not be 








Another object lesson has been given on the need of equal 
suffrage. The Mississippi Senate has defeated the bill to for- 
bid child labor, by a vote of 20 to 8. The women of Mississippi 
have worked hard for this measure of protection for children. 
Is it likely that it would have been defeated by a vote of more 
than two to one, if the mothers of Mississippi had had the 
ballot ?—Woman’s Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

FIFTH MONTH 12th (SEVENTH-DAY).—Yearly Meeting of Min 
isters at 10 a.m. and afternoon. 

First-DAY.—Public meetings for worship at Race Street 
(also Cherry Street and Central School Auditorium), at 10.30 
a.m.; Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m.; Seventeenth Street 
and Girard Avenue, 10.30 a.m.; Thirty-fifth Street and Lan 
caster Avenue (West Philadelphia), 11 a.m. Meeting at the 
usual hour at Germantown, Frankford, Camden, Darby, Merion 
and other near-by meeting houses. 

Fair Hill (Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street), at 3.30 
p-m. 

Meeting of the First-day schools of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, at Race Street, at 2.30 p.m. 

Public meetings for worship at Race Street, Green Street, 
Girard Avenue, and West Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 

SECOND-DAY.—At 9.15, in Central School Auditorium, half- 
hour devotional meeting preceding session of the yearly meet 
ing. 

At 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. business session of the yearly meeting. 

At 8 p.m., General Conference of Friends’ Associations of the 
Seven Yearly Meetings. “ Relation of the White and Colored 
Races in the North.” Address by Professor Kelly, of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. Five-minute addresses by mem- 
bers of the Associations. Closing remarks by Henry W. Wilbur. 

Tuirp-pay.—At 9.15, Central School Auditorium, half-hour 
devotional meeting. 

At 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., session of the yearly meeting. 

At 7.30 p.m., Conference, under care of the Purity, 
Temperance and Tobacco Sections of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee. “ Purity in Education,” “ The Pres 
ent Duty as to Temperance,” address by 8. E. Nicholson, of 
Harrisburg, Pa.; “Tobacco,” paper by Alexowna of 
Moorestown Friends’ School. 

FourTH-DAY.—9.15, devotional meeting. 

10 a.m. and 3 p.m., business sessions. 

In the evening, at 7.30, Conference on First-day School In 
terests. “Need of Teaching Respect for Age and Courtesy 
Toward All,” address by Edward A. Pennock, of Chatham, Pa.; 
* How Can We Promote Loyalty to Our Society, and a Reali 
zation of Our Obligations to It,” address by Bertha L. Broom 
ell, Columbia University, New York. 

FirTH-pAy.—At 10 a.m., public meeting for worship at Race 
Street (and Cherry Street). 

At 3 p.m, business sessions. 

In the evening, at 8, Conference, under care of Equal Rights 
Section of the Philanthropic Committee. Address by Char 
lotte Perkins Gilman, writer on social and economic questions. 

SIXTH-DAY.—9.15 a.m., devotional meeting. 

10 a.m. and (usually) 2 p.m. sessions of yearly meeting. 

7.30 p.m., a peace meeting, under the joint care of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Peace and Arbitration, and the Uni 
versal Peace Union, the latter celebrating the sixth anniver 
sary of the opening of The Hague Court. Dr. Henry Berko 
witz, Philadelphia. “The Achievements of The Hague 
Court ”’; Carolina Holman Huidobro, Boston, Mass., formerly 
of Chile, 8. A., “ Christ in the Andes”; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Swarthmore, Pa., “ Industrial Peace.” General discussion. 


uM yhr, 








LOCUST VALLEY NOTES. 

The equipment of Friends’ Academy has recently been aug- 
mented by the addition of a very complete set of fossils and 
several score of specimens of marine and fresh-water invert¢ 
brates. These were the gift of the Smithsonian Institute, and 
it is to the Hon. William W. Cocks, our representative in Con 
gress, that the Academy is indebted for this very valuable 
addition to its scientific collections. The fossils include char- 
acteristic specimens of the Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic 
times, and have been collected from various parts of the 
United States. In the zoological collection can be found speci 
mens ranging from the microscopic foraminifera of the mid- 
Atlantic to the giant squid of our Eastern coast. The speci- 
mens are limited almost entirely to such animals as may be 
found on our own coasts, but no very large family of our 
coastal and deep-sea neighbors is without at least one repre- 
sentative. Particularly comprehensive are the collections of 
crustacea and mollusca, there being thirty-seven varieties of 
the former and thirty-five of the latter included within the set. 

Zoology and botany cannot be successfully taught without op- 
portunities to see the representatives of the animal and plant 
kingdoms as they are. Books alone are inadequate to teach 
the laws of nature and the structure and habits of the earth’s 
creatures. Nature must be studied at first hand and at close 


range. Hence the great benefit that is accruing to the various 
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institutions of learning throughout the country by these lib 
eral methods of the broad-minded.—Glen Cove Echo. 

On Seventh-day afternoon the team representing the Mu- 
tual Club and the boys of Friends’ Academy played a most in 
teresting game of base ball. The teams were evenly matched, 
and it was a good clean game with few errors. The Academy 
team won by a score of 6 to 2. The team of Friends’ Academy 
was made up as follows: T. Woodhull, ec. f.; J. Mann, s. s.; H. 
Chapman, c.; R. Mann (captain), p.; E. Gedney, 3 b.; 8. Heat- 
ley, 1 b.; G. Taylor, r. f.; William Nicoll, 2 b.; C. Glueck, 1. f. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Literary Circle held a Shakespeare evening on Second 
day, the 30th ultimo, Prof. Appleton gave personal reminis- 
cences Of great Shakespearean actors he has seen—Forrest, 
the Booths, the Barretts, Charles Kean, Salvini, Irving and the 
later men. He also told of having heard Fanny Kemble read 
the plays. 

Dean Bond read a letter from Dr. Furness concerning poppy 
seeds she had mailed from Stratford for his garden. The letter 
had Dr. Furness’s typical charm and humor. Prof. Price spoke 
of Shakespeare’s debt to the Roman classics, pointing out that 
it was chiefly through translations that the poet knew myth- 
ology and ancient authors, 

Dr. Lowes discussed American Shakespearean scholarship of 
to-day, showing how contemporary scholars are opening new 
fields of interest and striking fresh points of view. Flexible, 
sane, common-sense criticism characterizes our American 
scholars to-day. A high tribute was paid to Dr. Furness. 

Miss Dadmun talked of Abbey’s illustrations of Shakespear- 
ean scenes, especially from “ Romeo and Juliet ” and “ Hamlet.” 

Miss Gertrude Adams, ’06, spoke of Shakespeare’s treatment 
of English historical characters, particularly that of Richard 
If. 

Miss Dorothy Dotger,’ 08, spoke on Germany’s attitude toward 
Shakespeare. Schlegel’s noble translation has given the Eng- 
lish poet a place beside Goethe and Schiller in the affection of 
the people. 

Prof. Hayes briefly reviewed the list of composers who have 
set Shakespeare’s songs to music or have drawn themes from 
plays: Purcell, Arne and Bishop, in England; Balfe and Sulli- 
van, in Ireland; Berlioz and Thomas, in France; Mendelssohn 
and Schubert, in Germany; Tchaikowsky, in Russia, and Paine 
and MacDowell, in America. 

On Fourth-day the lacrosse team defeated the College of 
the City of New York by the score of 9-0. 

Sixth-day, the 4th, was Phi Beta Kappa day at the college. 
In the afternoon a business meeting was held. The following 
members of the present senior class were elected to member- 
ship: Caroline Hadley, Esther Eisenhower, Bertha Pierce. 
After the meeting a banquet was served to the members in 
Somerville parlor. 

The senior class and many people from the village were 
invited to attend the evening meeting. This consisted in a 
lecture by Joseph Fitch, class of ’79, on the subject, “ Scholar 
and Citizen.” Prof. Hayes read a poem written by Prof. Price, 
“ Libertino Patre Natum,” an Horatian review. 

On Seventh-day afternoon the annual scholastic relay races 
were held on Whittier Field. A game of lacrosse followed, 
in which Swarthmore defeated Lehigh, 8-0. 

In the evening the fourth annual Inter-Scholastic Orator- 
ical Contest for the Phi Kappa Psi cups was held. J. Aubrey 
Crewitt, of George School, was awarded first place; subject, 
“ Internationalism ”; W. P. Tomlinson, 8. P. 8., second place, 
“To Whom Honor is Due”; Bertrand R. Hunter, Peddie In- 
stitute, third place, “ Citizenship for the Indian.” 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Wilbur M. Stine read an en- 
tertaining paper speaking of “ The San Francisco Earthquake 
and the Relation of Nature to Life.” 

Prof. Price spent the latter part of last week at Oberlin 
College, Ohio, where he acted as judge in the Northern Ora 
torical League contest. B.C... 


THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’* SCHOOLS. 


The list of officers of the Association of Friends’ Schools. 
appointed at the recent meeting of the Association at Swarth 
more, is as folows: 

President, Joseph Swain; vice-president, Thomas W. Sidwell: 
secretary, Emma J. Broomell; treasurer, Emma Waln. In 
addition to these four officers the executive committee con- 
sists of R. Barclay Spicer, Anna B. Smedley, Abby M. Hall, 
John G. Embree, J. Eugene Baker. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HorsHaM, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
Horsham Meeting House on First-day afternoon, Fourth month 
29th, at three o’clock. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Paul Satterthwaite, after which William Penrose, 
Sr., read from the 5th chapter of Matthew. Martha Parry 
read from Friends’ literature a very interesting account of the 
life and work of Eliza Newport. This was followed by a reci- 
tation, “ Little Will,” by Earl Twining. Louisa R. Tomlinson 
read a portion from Friends’ Discipline entitled, “Secret So- 
cieties.” Current topics were omitted from the program, as 
the persons appointed to present them were absent. 

After a recitation by Harriet Roberts, the question, “ What 
would be the condition of our Society to-day if the First-day 
school had never been established ¢’” was discussed by Mary 
S. Warner. She thought that undoubtedly the First-day 
school had been a source of great strength to the Society, par- 
ticularly to the younger members of our meeting. 

After the report of the Executive Committee and a few 
moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 
27th, 1906. 

BertTua M. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 


Oxrorp, Pa.—The final meeting for the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
Thomas, on Penn Avenue, with the officers, Lewis Kirk, presi 
dent, and Philena L. Thomas, secretary, in their places. Afte1 
the reading of Scriptures, the order of business was taken up 
in the election of officers for next year, followed by a paper 
on the life of Elias Hicks, by Ella W. Thomas, succeeded by 
one on “ The Separation in the Society of Friends,” by Dr. T. 
Coates; reading, by Melvin Reynolds; answering questions; 
recitation, by Philena L. Thomas, and sentiments by persons 
present; after which adjournment, after usual silence. This 
ended the third year of successful existence of the Association, 
and bids fair for a healthy future. een 
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NEwtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of George C. and Lavinia W. Blackfan on the evening of the 
2d instant. It was opened by the reading of the thirty-fourth 
Psalm by the president. 

Sarah Smith read a very interesting paper giving a condensed 
account of the Steics and their philosophy. The she 
said, were the disciples of Zeno, and his school, which was 
antagonistic to that of Epicurus, was founded 280 B.C. 
Though pantheistic in his theology, the Stoie cultivated a 
stern and lofty conception of human life and duty. 

Evan T. Worthington responded to the query, “ Should the 
Same Standard of Right be Maintained in Business and Social 
Relations?” Standards, he thought, might vary. The rule of 
right was the same. What was wrong in was wrong in 
the other, and ever the principal of being true to the best that 
was in one’s self should be taken into both. 

The changes in Friends’ Discipline likely to be considered 
at our next yearly meeting were treated by Martha C. Wilson. 
She read from the Discipline the passages that had 
talked of, but thought the one upon page 53, which has caused 
the most discussion in times past, would be left as it is and 
would not be taken up. It was the sense of the Association 
that it would not like to see an agitation of the subject again. 
It has been revised, and as it now stands it gives—liberty 

Mary T. Hillborn gave a recitation of a which 
with it a strong temperance lesson. 

Delegates appointed to the Friends’ Conference Yearly Meet 
ing week were Willis G. Worstall, Elizabeth G. Stapler, John 
M. Stapler, Martha C. Wilson and Edward Hutchinson. 

Subject for the next meeting, “Do Our First-day School 
Methods Increase Our Spiritual Growth?” A very general 
response to roll call and a lengthy recitation as a sentiment by 
a member who had passed his 91st birthday. 

The Association adjourned to meet at the home of Thomas 
W. and Elizabeth G. Stapler, on the 6th of Sixth month. 
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New GARDEN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of New 
Garden held an interesting meeting at the home of John and 
Sarah J. Schrader, Fifth month 6th. The president called the 
meeting to order, and read the fifth chapter of St. Matthew. 
After singing “Just as I Am,” the minutes were read and 
adopted, and it was decided to unite with the General Confer 
ence of Friends’ Associations. The Constitution and By-Laws 
as presented by the Executive Committee, were adopted. 

Anabelle Hoopes read a carefully-written paper on “ Atten 
tion to Little Things.” She first presented the “Lit 


tle Things” of nature, and how each was needed in 
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HoPpeweLL, VA.—At the regular meeting of Hopewell Young 
Friends’ Association, held Fourth month 22d, 1906, the meeting 
was opened by the reading of the last chapter of Eeclesiastes 
by the president, Allen B. Bond. This well at- 
tended by were visitors 
present. 

Ann M. Bond read 
Fundamental Principles of Friends,” by Benjamin Hallowell. 
Laura A, Robinson read a_ selection entitled, “* Helping Un 
consciously.” This was followed by Daniel W. Lupton, reading 
“The Ideal Sermon,” after which an original paper by Wm. E. 
Branson was presented, entitled, “ Plainness and Simplicity.” 
Carroll C. Clevenger read a part of “ The Friendly Leaven,” by 
Florence Interesting discussions followed through 
the entire 3. CLEVENGER. 
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AND BrROOKLYN.—-The New York Young Friends’ 
was held at the Brooklyn Meeting House, Fourth 
1906. Dr. Howard Parker, of Harvard 
gave an address on “Some Modern Aspects of the 
Problem.” The speaker recounted the development 
evolution from Lamarck to Darwin and De 
He also told of the ancient idea that nature frequently 
The 


we 


(,eorge 


Evolution 
of the theory ol 
Vries 
caused spontaneous births, for example, maggots in meat. 
not do that all life that 
know seems to come from previous life. They did not think 
that remains of living forms, but considered that 
they were a form of spontaneous generation that did not suc 
ceed in getting out of the Lamarek and others, 
after observation and study, concluded that the higher forms 
of life came from forms, by and modification ; 
that these modifications came by striving. A giraffe acquired 
neck many generations of his ancestors had 
out, out, for the herbage in the branches 
But question arose whether acquired characteristics 
inherited. One naturalist experimented with 
cutting off the tails of twenty suecessive generations. At 
end of the time the mice had tails just as 
their observed ancestors. Darwin 
gested that the change came by selection: 
longest necks could most easily reach the herbage of trees, 
and would be likely to survive and transmit their nat 
ural characteristics to their offspring. Animals of kinds that 
were the prey of others would be most likely to survive if they 
had more more craft, markings that would assist them 
in escaping observation, or other life-saving character 
istic: these characteristics be transmitted. Darwinism 
was and is accepted as conforming better to observed facts 
than Lamarckism. Some criticisms, however, appeared valid. 
It was noted that powers to exist without such 
development, almost as though nature saw ahead what was 
wanted and started to develop it ahead of time, for some reason 
unknown. Certain flowers, very regular in their type in their 
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[Fifth month 12, 1906 


natural environment, if transplanted to another, begin to vary 
in astonishingly numerous Man can see straight 
forw sensitive; if the hand lx 
seen, showing side sensi 
back, it will reach 
little further 

here is a where the separate fingers may be 
guished. Women can usually distinguish better than men 
Natural seleetion or Darwinism does not fully account for this 
De Dutch naturalist, now in this country, offers the 
theory that he calls “mutation.” He that there is a 
tendem vy to vary trom the type, to sway, to mutate from one 
side of the type to the other; in a new environment a plant o1 
animal is more inclined to mutate than in its accustomed en 
vironment. 
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If nature develops vision as a gift, she swings 
hevond and gives more than is actually developed by neces 
sitv. De Vries has not vet fully developed his thought. He 
has written a number of essays presenting his idea, but is still 
pondering over the problem.” 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Parker showed that the 
veneral theory of evolution is by practically all 
men of science of the present day as being the only acceptabk 
working hypothesis, the only theory which seems to explain 
What it attempts to explain. There is some difference, however, 
the manner in which it works. Answering a question 
he said that Dr. N. S. Shaler, who was referred to by a cor 
respondent of the INTELLIGENCER (Seventh month 29th, 1906 
an advocate of evolution,” did not to be an 
evolutionist; the mistake probably occurred because Dr. Shale1 
was not a follower of Darwin, but of Lamarek—was what is 
called a “ Neo-Lamarckian.” He considered “ natural 
tion” unproved., 

The Association arranged for a special meeting at Flushing 
on Fifth month 6th, in pursuance of an invitation previously 
received from Flushing Friends. 

The next topic in the regular course will be an address by 
Will Price, of Rose Valley, on “Steam and Handicraft.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL 
FOURTH 

Mean barometer ‘ ; ta si larch 
Highest barometer during the month, 3d 
Lowest barometer during the month, 25th 
Mean temperature ae EE ir Ore eee 
Highest temperature during the month, 30th 
Lowest temperature during the month, Ist 
Mean of maximum temperatures 
Mean of minimum temperatures oy 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 4th 
Least daily range of temperature, 15th 
Mean daily range of temperature 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 
Potal precipitation, rain, inches Oo asivat ee 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.15 inches 

of rain, on the 9th and 10th. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 9 
Number of clear days, 11; fair days, 11; cloudy days. 8. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 
Fhunder storm on the 30th. 
Solar halo on the 8th. 
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SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 61° on 30th 
Minimum of wet bulb.thermometer at 8 a.m., 30.5° on Ist. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 44.70°, 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p-m., 60 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 34.5 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 47.7 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 46.2 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 65° and 45° respectively, give a monthly mean 
, Which is 2.4° more than the normal for the past fifteen 
and is 1.9° warmer than the corresponding month in 


on 91st 
on 2d 


of 55 
years, 
1905. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.73 inches. 
is 0.40 inch more than the normal, and 0.16 of an inch less than 
fell during Fourth month, 1905. 

In suburban districts killing frost oceurred on the 24th and 
26th, and light frosts on the 27th and 28th. 

Joun CoMLy, Co-operative Observer 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 
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